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PREFACE. 




H E S E Bermons are published — and they were 
preached — ^for that comparatively yery small class 
of people who make religion an earnest study, because they 
expect to find in it a power to invigorate the mind, and to * 
elevate human life. To these alone I feel called upon to 
speak, for the. simple reason that I am not conscious of the 
fitness to speak to any others. Such, I trust, will not be 
wholly disappointed ; at least, if they will read in quiet 
moments, when reflection is neither difficult nor unpleasant. 
To that very large class — who expect a sermon to be an 
" eloquent " reiteration of what they never once doubted — 
(I cannot say what they believe), and who would be very 
much surprised and perhaps grieved to hear from a 
preacher anything they had not heard before, or anything 
they could doubt; to that other large class (it is to be 
floured exceedingly }arge in Auckland), to whom church 
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and chspel are mterestang, chiefly from asaocuidons of 
courtshq^y and as an excellent tlieatre for the display of the 
newest yaiieties in costume; and to that yet fortiier large 
dasSy wbo in this agreeable manner think to do Crod some 
serYioe by worshipping him, and to secure their title to 
heayen ; — to all such, if they should happen to open these 
pages, I can only offer the adrioe to stop reading at the 
end of tins sentence. The book will not please them, while 
it could profit tiiem only by destroying all their pleasant 
illusions. I do not mean to say that it is not advisable 
that religion should mingle with the innumerable follies 
and trivialities of life; it may be very advisable ; but at 
my time of life I am inclined to treat things seriously, and 
would, if I could, say a few things to aid my fellow men in 
discovering the seriousness of all human life. Probably 
eveiy page in this book will indicate such to be at least one 
design of it. 

The notices (as it seemed to me too flattering), of the 
volume published by fiiends in England, indicate plainly 
how very much the old " hue and cry " of heterodoxy is 
dying out among all reasonable men. The question : — ^What 
is true, is superseding that of— What is orthodox. It is 
becoming generally believed, that had there been nothing 
but orthodoxy in the world, there would have been nothing 
but error; because the human race is saved from 
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intellectual and spiritual stagnation only by those foremost 
minds, who, believing that the undiscovered immensely 
exceeds the known, seek to pioneer the way into new (to 
their age) worlds or countries, that may enrich our heritage 
of truth. To me " orthodox " and " heterodox '* are quite 
unmeaning words ; as much so as those ghosts with which 
very silly people were once in the habit of frightening 
children. Some little knowledge of religious men enables 
me to say that not one in a hundred, of those using these 
terms, really knows what he means by them ; and that 
probably not one minister in Auckland would appear 
orthodox, if he should speak out all that he really thinks. 

If the former volume could suggest a gentle rebuke for 
its fault-finding, I fear that error will not seem absent 
from this, especially in some of the first six sermons. No 
reader can so much regret it as I do, or more wish it were 
otherwise. But otherwise it cannot be, if I am to speak 
what I most deeply feel. In considering these sermons I 
have read and re-read the history of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, when the " homoousion " and " monophysite " 
controversies were rife ; controversies from which so much 
of our orthodoxy, so far as it is Christology, takes its rise. 
If any one can transport himself in thought back to that 
age, to realize the spirit of its controversies, in e,g,y a Cyril 
of Alexandria — if he can contemplate the utter destruction 
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of love, with the equal disregard of all moral questions, in 
the stormy passions that raged over the most barren 
formulas ; or if he can follow the discussions that emanated 
thence, and have come down almost to these times, 
respecting the interior nature of Christ, and his relation to 
the G-odhead (about which the scriptures are quite silent) ; 
if he can do this without feeling intense grief, I can only 
express my surprise. All that I have said is but a feeble 
utterance of the painful conviction that has long forced 
itself on my mind : that theology (especially Christology), 
has been one of the greatest hindrances to true christian 
religion, and to the progress of the christian church. We 
can no more penetrate to the interior nature of Christ than 
of G-od; a thing perfectly impossible, which we might 
expect to be admitted, seeing how profound a mystery to 
us is the interior nature of the very commonest things we 
behold. The iauct that absorbs all other facts in the gospel 
— ^the truth that penetrates and bathes in its own light all 
other truths is that one — ^that the Son of God was also the 
Son of Man. As that thought sinks into the soul, and 
grows up, so rich in its fruits in all our inward experiences^ 
angry debate over the intellectual problems that underlie 
it, seems to be most profane and cruel ; profEUie, as making 
vulgar the most solemn and beautiful mystery of out 
being; and cruel, as tearing the heart away from the 
warmest fountain of its life to leave it on the barren and 
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dreary fields of perfectly useless speculations. These are 
the feelings that dictated much in the sermons. 

If, in other respects, I may occasionally speak severely of 
our present forms of Christianity, I cannot find that I say 
more than most men think. It is no pleasure to look on 
the melancholy powerlessness of the christian church ; stiU 
less to speak of it. But how is this to be avoided if we 
have formed an exalted conception of the possibilities of 
our christian faith, and have felt that to realize them is the 
one end of a christian's life P At the time I am writing, 
Europe is deluged with the most wicked deeds that have 
found a place in the christian era. The church declares 
her incapacity, by sitting with her arms folded and her 
tongue all but silent, to watch the butchery of God's 
inheritance in the people ; the only emphatic denunciation 
of vulgar murderers, like Napoleon and Bismarck, comes 
from the working men who make no profession of religion. 
It was not so when the church was a living power ; nor 
when the moral principles of Christianity were more highly 
prized than its theological theories. It is not my fiEbult 
if, when pleading against any of the predominant sins and 
miseries of the age (intemperance, commercial immorality, 
fashions in costume), one is always met with the rebuff: 
" It is useless preaching agaiust them — ^no one will pay any 
beedr" But J should feel it an unpardonable fault if I 
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conld sifr silent under bo deep an insult to onr fiiitb, and 
to the power of truth. I loiow it was not useless when 
christianiiy was felt to be a power in human life, and the 
church was really the progressiye part of the race. 

The selection of the sermons, for publication in this 
Tolnme, has been made, as far as possible, in accordance 
with the wish of those who listened to their delivery. At 
the same time, I haye been careful to maintain a close 
connection of thought throughout, and to make the volume 
a fiur sample, in all respects, of the teaching of which it 
forms a part< 

It has been my desire, and the desire of those 
co*operating with me, that it should be entirely a colonial 
production. This may account for any want of " finish," 
such as it might have received in the hands of those more 
experienced in the old country. 

Finally, it is committed to the careful perusal of those 
thoughtful persons in the various congregations it has 
been my pleasure to preach to, during the last five-and- 
twenty years, both in England and this colony ; to them 
and to any others who may feel any interest in it, in the 
hope that it may a little aid and strengthen faith, against 
the frivolity that would turn reli^on^ the most solemn 
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and Bublime study of our life-time, into a mere Sunday 
pastime; and against the heartless scepticism that would 
rob us of Immanuely our dirine Saviour, of our noblest 
human Brother, of our infallible as well as profound 
Teacher, and of our only Leader to that immortality 
which he has secured to us all, by his glorious redemption. 

SAMFBL EDGEB. 
Wynyard Street. 



SERMON I. 




ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 

" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father."— John ziv. 4. 

HAT man will indeed be a benefactor to his fellow 
men who can take this and some similar subjects out 
of the arena of hot theological debate and place them 
in tbe calm atmosphere and the clear light of New Testa- 
ment teaching. Believing Christ's testimony of himself to 
be correct, when he says, " I am the way, the truth, and 
the life," it must be of the first moment rightly to know 
him. How many have been debarred that privilege, 
through the thick darkness and the angry portentous 
storms of theological politics, it would be difficult to 
conjecture — still more, painful to reflect on.* Speaking 
for myself, I know that from a child, being accustomed 
to read diligently the word of God, I found the image 
of Christ given in the common theological teaching 
of the day, shockingly unlike that which the New 
Testament seemed to give ; and it always was and ever is 
to me, a great relief to get away from all the different 
schools, both of writers and preachers, to the very simple 

* See the Preface. 
B 
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and inteUigible representations of the erangelic histories. 
In my intercourse with fellow christians I have often been 
painfully struck, both by questions put and remarks made, 
with the reflection that to them Christ seemed to be the 
way — not of their coming to God, but of their departing 
from him ; God becoming repulsive just in proportion as 
Christ seemed lovely, in averting the effects of that omni- 
potent repulsiveness. I am quite sure that if it be a 
question of love, to God and to man, love has suffered far 
more than she has gained at the hands of those "^fho have 
undertaken popularly to represent Christ among men.* 
And yet the Christ of the Gospels seems to me so admirably 
adapted to win the confiding trust of the human heart, to 
diffuse, with the insensible progress of the morning dawn, 
both the knowledge and the consciousness of the presence 
of God, as irresistibly drawing man into reconciliation, 
that where that Christ is truly preached, only love and a 
warm childlike faith should prevail. Feeling myself that 
such is the result of every attempt to study the Wew 
Testament, it strikes me with wonder and pain to find the 
very opposite result from the reading of any theological 
work, and the listening to almost any theological discourse. 
It is this feeling that makes me anxious, if I can, to aid 
anyone who has struggled as I have, to see the truth in that 
soothing and peace-giving light in which the inspired writers 
present it, instead of in that repulsive and perplexing 
obscurity which is given to it by theological partisans and 
politicians. 

* I liAve several times been asked by very excellent christi&n people 
how it was they could not love God. They loved Christ intensely^ 
but Gk>d they could only fear. 
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I accept the New Testament historical details precisely 
as they stand. "Whatever criticism may have to say as to 
some of them being either without sufficient evidence in their 
favour, or incredible in their nature, it would appear to mo 
incomparably more incredible that such a record should be 
to any extent the fictitious creation of either dishonest and 
designing or ignorant and deluded men. I could as soon 
believe that the Paradise Lost was not the creation of a poet, 
or that the dramas of Shakspeare were written by a man 
devoid of all genius. Moreover if the Evangelists are 
substantially correct, it will make no real difference to 
abstract or modify here and there a narrative. If they are 
not substantially correct, I do not know where we shall find 
any solid ground for our religious faith, or in fact for any 
belief at all. 

I cannot therefore feel that a Strauss or a Colenso has 
done any more than a Calvin or an Augustine to enable 
me to know and love my Lord and Master. To me, 
they are altogether like those Apostles that would 
interpose between Christ and the little children, and 
whom Christ bid stand aside, that he might lay his hands 
on those little children and bless them. 

The four Evangelists (at least if to some extent we except 
John), are content with giving us just the outline of Christ's 
earthly history. They draw no conclusions ; they construct 
no theories ; they reason out no probabilities. They just 
chronicle the events of a life immeasurably the most 
marvellous on record. They give us, very scantily, the 
teachings that went with that life. They follow it down to 
its solemn and tragical close ; and then they leave us to 
digest it all as we best can. Apparently they had faith in 
the ordinary feelings and instincts of the human mind, 
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devoutly studying it, to arrive at a just conclusion, rather 
than in any commission they had received, to evolve a 
theory out of the facts. 

It is therefore at these facts alone that I now propose to 
look, offering them to you in such outline shape as they 
assume to my own mind, and then asking you to do no more 
than appreciate their legitimate force. 

When then I speak of the divinity of Christ, T refer to no 
church dogma, nor any creed article. I speak of what look 
like divine facts in Christ's history. 

You have known me too long for it to be necessary for 
me to say that I am not seeking to win you over to any 
particular religious belief; still less am I trying to convince 
any of you that you have been in error. I am desiring only 
to be a conscientious expounder of what I believe to be a 
most sacred record. The convictions you arrive at may be 
all important to yourselves, but scarcely concern me. The 
thing that does concern me is, that if I can see (or think I 
see) any light shining where men are too apt to find only 
darkness, I would that everyone should have the full 
advantage of that light. Beyond that I take no responsi- 
bility. I find enough of that in reaching conclusions for 
myself ; too much by far, to feel in the least answerable for 
any to which any of you may come. 

I. In the evangelic histories, then, I find three great 
features in the life of Christ, to which I attach the term 
" divine ;" whether rightly or T\Tongly I shall leave you to 
judge. 

First, There is that feature of poweb which is often 
called the miraculous or supernatural element of Christ- 
ianity, which, however, you will remember that our Saviour 
himself did not make much of, except as a sign or external 
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exhibition, so to speak, of tHe larger work he had come to 
accomplish. 

The miracles, signs, or wonderful works of Christ, are 
not — so far as recorded — ^very specially remarkable for 
their extraordinary number, nor for their magnitude. 
Some of them are exceedingly simple and natural, as several 
of the cures he effected; while some of them — ^though 
always unostentatious and quiet — ^reach the extreme of 
what seems to man impossible, as the raising of Lazarus, 
the calming the tempest, &c. But their most obvious 
character is the perfect ease and grace, so to speak, with 
which they are all performed. There is no appearance of 
effort, or of their being anything more than a most natural 
and orderly exercise of his power. There is no intention of 
attracting notice, but often an avoidance of so doing. 
There is no attempt to found any claims on, or to demand 
any recognition of these works. The only unusual feeling 
ever attending them has exclusive relation to the mobal 
condition of those among whom he labours. The impression 
I receive from the spirit and tone of these works is twofold ; 
that they all belong to Christ as a most appropriate and 
ordinary part of his life and action ; and that they are but 
an illustration or mere 'sample of a comparatively un- 
exercised or even restrained power that dwelt in him. 
When a man toils hard and puts out all his apparent force 
to do a thing, the thing done stands as a measure of the 
power that is in him. When things are done, as by Christ, 
without an effort, restraining energy rather than putting 
it forth, the things accomplished are no measure of power 
at all, but rather indications of a latent, unmanifested 
power, that may be quite without limits. If we catch the 
spirit of the Gtespel narratives we cannot, I think, follow 
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Christ through one single day, marked by his wonder- 
working, without feeling — ^what could not this Christ do, 
if it seemed good to him, — just as we feel about the divine 
powers in nature when we look on their exuberant fruitful- 
ness. Who can reach or even imagine the limit set to them ? 
When further we mark the variety in Christ's exercise of 
power— over the commonest objects in life— over the bodies 
of men, in disease or in death — over the mind of man in all 
forms of misery, guilt, malignity, and hypocrisy — over all 
the powers of nature around ush-we are inclined to ask, 
Is there anything that Christ cannot do, if any sufficient 
reason exists for its being done? He has a purpose to 
fulfil, and keeps within that purpose. But in its execution 
nothing either on earth or beyond the earth can present 
the very slightest difficulty. Christ created no new worlds, 
or mountains, or seas, or trees even ; but had that lain 
within his design, why should it have presented any 
difficulty to him who, with such perfect ease, turned water 
into wine, multiplied indefinitely loaves and fishes, and 
commanded the winds and waves ? Everything seemed 
readily to submit to his control, so far as there was any 
need for it; so far as he chose to use his power. 

Then again, we see in Christ unlimited knowledge. His 
mind seems to compass all things. Knowledge is the sole 
secret of power. There was a time when steam was our 
master ; when we knew little or nothing about it. A 
knowledge of its nature has brought it entirely under 
our control. We can absolutely command it, according 
to our knowledge of it. So we can everything else. We 
are even limited in what we can do, only by what we know. 
Hence this boundless knowledge that we see and feel to be 
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in Christ, is a guarantee of boundless power. Knowing all 
things, he could do all things. This is the impression I get 
from the history. 

Now this is to me a yery perfect representation of divine 
power, of the power I see to be in God. I do not measure 
God's power by what he does or has done. But when I 
see him doing what he does, in the morning light that 
spreads over the earth, in the veil of darkness that stills to 
repose, in the return of every season of the year, in the 
ever-varying beauties of the revolving heavens, there is an 
instinct in my intellectual nature, telling me that he can do 
a thousand million times more than I see him do— -of things 
good and right. 

This is what I feel respecting Christ and his power. I 
do not actually see manifested in Chnst the power that 
built heaven and earth, sea and all things in them. But I 
see a power which is absolutely unrestricted, a power whose 
exercise is bounded only by the great design for which 
Christ is here ; — a power therefore which the instincts of 
my spiritual nature tell me could do all things harmonious 
with his great design ; and, therefore, also a power which 
precisely represents to me the power of God. Hence if I 
can have — us to power, — any indwelling of God in a form 
intelligible and perceptible to me — any incarnation which 
can give me the fulness of the Godhead bodily — ^that, 
all that I have in Christ Jesus. So much so that when 
I want now to study the divine power, and to realize 
it around me in its deepest meaning and its most 
beautiful beneficence, I go to Christ, in his signs and 
wonders, rather than to the majesty of a created universe. 
Or rather I understand th& latter by and in the light of 
the former. 
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Secondly. — ^There is the moral charaeter of Christ— -his 
wisdom, truth, goodness, holiness and love. 

Each of these is quite unbounded ; as far as our percep- 
tions go, perfect. Christ in these respects is absolutely- 
perfect. I can find no flaw, no limit, in any one of these 
elements of character. I cannot conceive of goodness, or 
truth, or holiness, or love, in the least degree surpassing 
what I see them to be in Christ. The more I study the 
gospel history the more this fact impresses me. I am 
aware there are those who call in question this moral per- 
fection of Christ. But the grounds on which they do so 
seem to me extremely childish or singularly irrational, as e,g.^ 
where Christ is accused of disregarding the relationships of 
life, because when his mother and brethren sought him, he 
said, " Whosoever doeth the will of my Pather in Heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother." For critics 
who can turn so deep a spiritual teaching into an evidence 
of immoral disregard of our brother, I cannot profess to feel 
any respect whatever — either for their intelligence or their 
moral sympathies. Every consideration of these adverse 
strictures only the more fills my mind with a sense of the 
sublime moral perfections of Jesus. Nor has anyone taking 
the adverse view, ever attempted to say in what way Christ 
could have exhibited a more perfect moral character. 
Indeed men seem to feel the moral picture of the gospels to 
be so faultless, so sacredly beautiful, that I think an instinc- 
tive awe has hitherto kept them back from trying to improve 
upon that wonderful portraiture, which assuredly the 
highest genius of man, could not touch without marring. 

How came it on Ihese pages ? Or how is it that a similar, 
or a rival portrait has never been produced ? How is it that 
our conceptions of moral excellence never do, and seem as if 
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they never could, come up to this living reality? Is that no 
evidence of its divine perfection ? 

And now, what do I see before me, what do I picture to 
the mind when I try to think of the most high God ? Can I 
know God, or anything of God, except in his moral 
character ? Is he a mere vague unbounded spirit to whom 
I attribute no character ? Is he the undefined genius of the 
universe — ^the unknown God — of whom I may not and 
cannot think, in any of those relationships that make the 
name of God our Father so dear to the human spirit ? This 
may be the God of the heathen or of the mystic philosopher. 
But it is the very aim of Christianity to rescue us from this 
unreality, and bring our worship into the very heart of our 
life and being. For that, God must be thought of by us 
through and in his moral character. To know him in any 
intelligible and valuable sense is to know his character. 
And that character can only be thought of under these very 
particulars of wisdom, goodness, love. To know God, to see 
God, is to think of and realize near me perfect wisdom, 
goodness, holiness and love. Yet this is exactly what I 
see when I behold the Christ of the gospels. Consequently, 
I do not know how to dissociate in my mind the moral 
character of God, from the moral character I see to be in 
Christ. They are identical. Whenever I would conceive of 
God in all those elements of his nature, as coming near to 
me, acting around me, and filling up the sphere of my own 
humanity, I think of him no otherwise than as I see Christ 
actually to have been and lived. That is precisely what I 
understand the Apostles to have felt, and in many ways to 
have said— as when they affirm that in Christ dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. However hard I try, I can 
form no moral conception of God that surpasses or even 
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differs from what I see to have been in Christ Jesus, i.e,^ 
when I want to think of God as having anything to do with 
me and my life. Christ is the highest possible conception 
of the Father realized in our humanity ; which is precisely 
what we mean by the incarnation of the deity« 

Thirdly, — One other element in the gospel history is the 
apparent familiarity of Christ with all the designs and 
purposes of God. 

Of Christ alone in human history may it be said that 
he had no designs, no purposes, no will of his own. All 
through, his life from beginning to end — to every moment 
and every action of it — was filled with one all-absorbing 
purpose. But it was the Father's ; Christ's only because it 
was the Father's. Christ habitually asserted this — an 
assertion which I should think none would feel disposed to 
question. He also assumed to have a most perfect 
comprehension of the Father's designs. Of this, of course, 
he could give no proof at the time. But assuredly the 
onward course of history has been proving it. As age by 
age, Christ in his life and death becomes the centre of the 
world's history, the key that interprets its many and 
long ages, the deep wondrous fountain, out of which the 
world's entire life seems flowing — so does it become more 
and more clear to us, that Christ really did know all the 
Father's purposes; that he had accepted them; that his 
life and death were laying the foundation for their fulfil- 
ment. In which again we see once more how Christ is the 
one and only true representation of God on earth. 

Now, if we put all this together, at what do we or can 
we arrive ? At nothing short of this. That if I bring all 
my conceptions of God into one picture — his power 
pervading my Bteps and my being every moment and every- 
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where — ^his moral character illustrated and exhibited in the 
only possible way, through all the relationships and yarious 
phases of human life — his purposes running through and 
embracing aU human things through all the world's ages ; 
— that conception of God is the Christ of the gospels. If 
I try to raise that conception to the utmost height — could 
I heap thought on thought, and picture on picture to think 
adequately and sublimely of God — yet retaining an 
intelligible reality for the basis — I should still have no 
more than I can see in Christ. And that is nothing more 
than saying that Christ is to me the living representation 
of all that I can know or think of God. Practically he 
gives me in himself, the complete character of the being 
whom I worship as God. But it is given me in a living 
form, and therefore necessarily under the limitations which 
that implies. This is what I understand by the divinity of 
Christ, delivered in the divine facta of our sacred history. 

II. Now consider a little further what is and what is not 
implied or involved in this. 

Mrst, — ^As I have already suggested, the sacred writers 
do not theorize. They give us the facts and there leave 
it. They say nothing as to Christ being the second person 
in a triune God — nothing as to Christ being co-equal and 
co-eternal with the Father — nothing as to his eternal 
proceeding from the Father or from the Father and the 
Spirit. All this, with the incomprehensible jargon of the 
schools, creeds, and fathers, about the interior nature of 

Christ, and his position in and relation to the Trinity all 

this is quite foreign to the bible— the invention of a later 
age, one essentially scholastic, dogmatic, and disputatious. 
When anyone asks me any question on these useless points, 
I beg to answer that I know nothing at all about it. I 
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know, and desire to know, only whafc Grod has revealed. I 
decline to accept from any men their presumptuous 
determinations of a meaning which they think G-od ought 
to have put into the scriptures, although he has not. 

The evangelists are clear and explicit — ''He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." '* Eternal life is to know 
God and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent," &c,, &c. Be- 
yond this they decline to advance one single step. 

Secondly, — The entire absence of the theoretic element 
would suggest to us that the aim of the evangelic portraiture 
of Christ is to appeal to the heart and its sympathies rather 
than to the intellect. 

Beligion is certainly intended to be reasonable, and 
enlightened reason must guide it. But as certainly its 
power depends on the sympathies of our moral nature, and 
only as it gains them will it have any influence on the 
condition of mankind. Ultimately even our rational 
convictions are largely governed by our moral sympathies. 
The most correct perceptions of truth scarcely become 
convictions until they enlist our sympathies ; then only 
have they the slightest practical value. Here, I think, we 
see the divine wisdom of the New Testament. It goes on 
the principle— -secure the moral sympathies of the reader, 
the rational convictions will follow ; through an elevated 
heart, with a purified life, the intellect will be able to 
deduce and elaborate such conceptions of truth as our mental 
nature may require, and these will in their turn react upon 
the heart continually to raise its feelings still higher. 

The portrait of Christ I have endeavoured to draw from 
the gospels is eminently adapted to enlist our moral nature ; 
which I understand to be its first aim. As Christ when on 
earth first won the sympathies of men before attempting 
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to unfold to them the vast and sublime truths he had to 
communicate, introducing those truths through those 
sympathies ; by just the same process does the gospel now 
seek to lead us to G-od. We must love first, afterwards we 
may know^ These facts of the sacred history ask for our 
love. "When that is yielded, the theoretic aspects of truth 
will gradually unfold themselves to an intellect under the 
guidance of a purified heart. 

It has long been a growing conviction in my mind that 
in no other way shall we ever come to understand our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To comprehend a man you do not begin by 
mentally ia-nalysing his nature You see him and love him 
in his life ; then all concerning him becomes clear to your 
intellect. "We must do the same with Christ. Then I 
believe difiiculties will disappear, and disputes will cease. 
A loving heart will find how Christ is himself the truth, how 
therein he is the way to God, and in making Q-od known is 
to us the fountain of life, pure, eternal, and blessed. When 
we know that, how little room shall we find for dispute. 

But so long so we adopt the opposite plan, and make 
intellectual ideas the basis of religion, we strew the bones 
of contention at the very door of the temple, and perpetuate 
that condition of a temple full of the angry noise of 
controversy, instead of the sweet harmony of love and 
peace, which has almost left the Church without any 
religion, and made its very name the greatest scandal in the 
world. 

The divinest thing in the universe is love. The more we 
can see that Christ is in himself the grand embodiment of 
love, and to us the fountain of love in our hearts and lives^ 
the more shall we see him to be divine, and convince all men 
of that divinity. 



SERMON II. 




ON THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

*' Behold the man." — John xiz. 5. 

►E have looked at one side of the gospel portrait of 
Christ — the divine ; let us now look at the other 
side — the human. 

It is one great misfortune of all controversy, that it gives 
the mind an extremely one-sided bias. From concentrating 
the thoughts on one comparatively small aspect of truth, 
and often imagining it to be assailed and to need defence, 
other aspects of truth are either not seen at all, or are 
suspected of unsoundness. By this cramped mental 
method we lose great portions of truth altogether, and those 
portions that we do see, are seen through a very distorting 
medium. 

So it has come to pass that to men in the midst of 
sectarianism, it is almost or quite impossible to think 
justly and after the manner of scripture, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some will have him all divine and nothing else ; 
some will have him all human and nothing else ; as though 
it were quite impossible that he should be both ; as though. 
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indeed, nothing could be human if divine, or divine if 
human ; as though, alas, God and man were in everlasting 
antagonism and hatred. This too in the face of a gospel of 
atonement or reconciliation. 

I know by ample experience that in any ordinary 
orthodox congregation or amongst such ministers, if you 
speak of the humanity of Christ, you are at once suspected 
of doubting his divinity. And when, amongst others, you 
speak of his divinity, you may be supposed to under-rate 
his humanity.* The unhappy consequence is that our 
gospels are mutilated by one party and distorted by another, 
in order to get out of them either a purely human or else a 
purely divine Christ. Both attempts fail, of course ; and 
the world doubts whether Christianity has, after all, any 
very solid basis to rest upon. 

"When we turn to the gospel histories, it is a little 
surprising, how perfectly unconscious the evangelists seem 
to be that such dispute was ever likely to arise. They give 
us the facts of Christ's history, sometimes speaking of him 
as an ordinary man, and sometimes taking us amongst 
scenes supernaturally divine, all with an artless simplicity, 
a direct straightforwardness, as though it never occurred to 
them that men would some day arise who would set these 
things in antagonism, and pretend to discover them to be 
irreconcilable. 

To some extent, perhaps, John may be said to be aji 
exception — more, however, in his epistles, than his gospel — 
owing to the fact that the very great age John attained, 
prolonged his life to the time when these very controversies 
began to arise* This direct simplicity of the evangelists, 

* Happily this state df things is becoming ksi commoii. 
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unconscious of the deep intellectual, speculative problems 
they were starting, and the bitter strifes that would arise 
out of their very simple narratives, is one great charm of 
our gospel history, and specially enables us to contemplate 
Christ in a calm, unbiassed manner. 

1. We see Christ filling all the different spheres and 
relationships of human life, just as though he was one of 
us. 

The history is that of a human being, from its commence- 
ment to its close. Whether we listen to the words of 
Christ himself, or to the narratives of his historians, it 
would never occur to the reader that Christ was acting out 
of the sphere of humanity, or that he was either doing or 
saying anything that in its nature was impossible to man. 
You will call to mind that respecting his most astonishing 
works, Christ told his disciples that the things he was 
doing, they should do, and even greater works — that the 
only hindrance to their being and doing as himself was 
their want of faith, i.e., of moral sympathy with himself — 
that by prayer, and fasting, and faith, as a grain of mustard 
seed, they could remove mountains, and cast out devils, 
nothing appropriate to a holy life being impossible to them. 
As though he would assure us, that the astonishing deeds 
of his life, and the heavenly moral atmosphere surrounding 
it, did not in the least sever him from us — that the differ- 
ence between him and our race was not in that we are men, 
but in the moral principles of obedient love to God which 
lay at the root of his life ; in fact, that he was not shewing 
us something over and above our humanity, but rather how 
our humanity could be exalted and made heavenly by the 
principles he was unfolding in life. Tou will remember too, 
how his Apostles, after all was accomplished, in referring to 
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hia diyiuity, spoke of it as being iu abeyance, that 
he might in all things be a servant, and give us the 
true pattern of a human life. How deeply must their 
minds have been impressed with the humanity that 
made him a brother to every man, for them to speak 
thus, even after they had witnessed his resurrection and 
ascension. 

It is true that Matthew speaks of his birth as 
supernatural, upon which many have laid great stress as 
severing him &om the race of men. But the gospel 
narrative does not so regard it. Modern ideas might be 
disposed to a£Srm that he who so comes among men could 
hardly be in any danger from the designs of enemies, or 
subject to the ordinary conditions of humanity. But the 
evangelists have no such feeling. The life of this wonderfully 
bom babe, like the life of any other babe, must be guarded 
with vigilant care, concealed in Egypt from the cruelty of 
that monster tyrant Herod, and not exposed to the dangerous 
devices of Herod's successor, Archelaus. The little child 
is said to be subjected to his parents, and to grow in stature 
and wisdom, and in favour with God and man. Whatever 
is beautiful and right in another child, is equally so in him. 
Not a single special privilege do we hear of his claiming, 
nor any exemption &om the common duties of childhood, 
although the sacred wonders that lay, as it were, concealed 
in him, occasionally cast a heavenly and surprising light 
across his path, which Mary lays up in her heart and 
ponders, as having a meaning she does not yet see. When 
Christ enters upon his public course, his very first act is a 
refusal to be considered in any other light than as a devout 
and holy man, subject to the usual regulations of the Jewish 
economy. He will be baptized by John, and proclaims 
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himself standing on the ordinary ground of obedient, 

religious Jews. 

If you follow Christ throughout, you shall not find any- 
thing in his ordinary personal life that in the least conflicts 
with his genuine humanity. He hungers and thirsts, is 
wearied, suflers pain and grief, as any other man. Even 
temptation creates earnest and bitter conflicts in his path, 
and his strength is nourished by prayer, and the ministration 
of angels, such as have waited upon the good in all ages. If 
it is said that no man laid hands on him when they were 
desirous to take and destroy him, the reason given is, not 
that he was free from the dangers that ordinarily attend a 
human life, but that his hour was not yet come ; as he 
explains it, he had not yet accomplished all that God had 
given him to do ; a reason equally applicable to every man 
who is sincerely doing the divine will, for no such man need 
fear death until his God-given work is finished. 

I have said that we see Christ filling all the relationships 
of life. Perhaps I ought rather to say, we see him 
cherishing and expressing the feelings and sentiments that 
are appropriate toall those relationships, when they are most 
devoutly and profoundly appreciated. Never did parents 
look on so beautifully childlike a child ; never did brother 
or sister meet with such brotherly love — strong, pure, deep, 
and manly ; never did men in difficulty find such rational 
counsel to guide them, the fallen such exquisite pity, the 
sorrowful such consoling sympathy, the weak such 
condescending strength to aid 'them, or the ruined such 
brave words to rescue them irom despair. And all this 
from one who did not pretend to stand apart &om and 
above them, but who in a hundred ways led them to feel 
that the peculiarities of their own lot most deeply touched his 
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heart. None of tbem ever imagined that they had not to 
do with a man. 

There is one part of his life which a sceptical criticism has 
endeavoured to misrepresent, his treatment of pharisaic 
hypocrites and oppressors of the people. Some men profess 
to find evidence of moral weakness in what they call 
Christ's harsh invectives. Harsh invectives I do not find. 
But the utterance of a holy and sublime indignation, which 
perhaps we might not have expected had Christ not been 
man, but which it is impossible for us to sever from the 
most exalted himianity when in the presence of a deep 
malignant baseness, jealously hating all that rises above its 
meanness, and trampling dovm the feeble, deaf to their 
cries and insensible to their miseries. 

That humane heart that could shed tears at the grave of 
Lazarus, and forget his own heavy cross in condolence 
with the broken hearted mourners who pkid the tribute of 
their bitter lamentations along the last dolorous way ; that 
heart could, for the same reason, pour forth a torrent of 
indignant rebukes full of love, in the presence of hypocritical 
virtue, thirsting for a bloody vengeance upon some miserable 
fallen woman, putting on a saintly face to hide a covetous 
heart in a temple turned into a den of thieves, or walking 
proudly as claimants of special privileges from Heaven, and 
then devouring widows' houses, for a pretence making long 
prayers, and shutting the kingdom of Heaven against the 
people it pronounced accursed. Ask your own hearts 
what they say to these things when most moved by love to 
God and man, and I think you will see here how much 
Christ was indeed a man, most pure, holy, brave, and 
generous. 

Some things that, belong to humanity, Christ apparently 
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was not. He was not a husband or a father, a sister or a 
mother, &c. But, if I may speak it reverently, had it lain 
within the design of his life, there were in Christ the 
sympathies and moral feelings to make siich a husband as 
this world has never seen. Never did father so draw 
childhood to a heart of strong yet gentle love. Never was 
there found in woman herself, sister or mother, such 
exquisite sensibilities, such deep moral instincts, such pure 
unselfishness. Where indeed shall we go, through all the 
many phases and aspects of humanity, to find the human 
feeling or the human experience— not positively wrong— 
that was not in Christ P So much aman was he — so perfectly 
does he fill up the fulness of humanity. 

Even if we follow on to the last scenes, when a solemn 
atmosphere of mystery and darkness seems to gather round 
him, we still never lose the feeling of his humanity. What 
his disciples wished him to do, what he could do, is one 
thing. What he did, is another. As a man, he stood and 
was judged and condemned. As a man, he toiled wearily 
to the scene of execution. As a man he suffered, and 
groaned, and agonised, and died. And when the veil £eJ1s 
upon the last scene, and the last faint words of those dear 
and heavenly lips fade away into silence, the most profound 
impression left upon the heart is that contained in Pilate's 
brief saying, " Behold the man ;" as though the world had 
never before really seen and known what was meant by a 
man. 

2. I have put before you, as I best can, the true and 
simple facts, as detailed by the evangelists, without note or 
comment from them or me— the human facts of Christ's 
life, as last Sunday morning, the divine facts. 

Now consider in some respects, how they stand related to 
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each other. (Some aspects of this we may for the present 
defer.) 

Jfirst. — ^I may say, just as the divine facts all combined 
give lis such a representation of G-od as most completely 
satisfies our entire intellectual and moral nature, so these 
human facts all combined, give us such a representation of 
man as leads us to feel, that is precisely man after the 
ideal — ^the complete, full, and perfect picture of mau. 
Christ is not so much a man as the man — ^man according 
to the highest possible conception. As I remarked on the 
divine facts, however we try to exalt and perfect our con- 
ceptions of Qod, as realised in a living form, we can never 
get beyond Christ as represented in the gospels ; so with 
regard to these human facts, however much we try to 
picture man according to our very noblest and most per* 
feet conceptions of what man may be or should be, we 
never can get beyond the humanity of Christ. He per- 
fectly fills up the conception of God, and he perfectly 
fills up the conception of man. 

And all this is given us by the evangelist with that 
perfect ease and simplicity that you meet with in no other 
book, that I know of, than the bible. 

I said respecting the divine facts that they are eminently 
adapted to reach the heart and enlist our moral sympathies. 
How much more is this the case with the two combined— 
the divine facts and the human facts. How could we 
imagine anything so likely to strike to the very deepest 
depths of our spiiitual nature, as such a combination as 

this — the most simple and attractive presentation of God 

and the most beautiful conception of man. What could 
man love at all if he did not love that. And so indeed he 
does. It is beyond all question that Christ— apart from all 
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controyerBies about him — ^has called forth from the common 
heart of man, a quite immeasurable amount of love, 
enthusiastic enough to dare all things, intense enough to 
consume every other passion, and genuine enough to out- 
live all without ever being suppressed b j any. Have we not 
here one reason for this remarkable fact — ^that Christ has 
given us, in the most simple, living, and beautiful form, the 
two conceptions ever dearest to the heart of an earnest man 
—viz., that of our Heavenly Father, and that of our own 
humanity. 

It is further to be noticed that so long as we follow the 
evangelists and keep to the simple historic Christ — 
(avoiding the Christ of creeds) — ^it is this combination of the 
two series of facts that most attracts and charms us. 
The reader of the narrative does not pause to ask how 
he shall harmonize the divinity and the humanity of Christ. 
For the very best reason ; the want of harmony never 
suggests itself in the contemplation of this twofold picture. 
It first arises from dogmatic intellectual propositions. On 
the contrary, there is a profound sense of a sympathy deep 
and interpenetrating, as between heaven and earth. The 
human picture of Christ rises in sublimity as it is penetrated 
with the divine ; the divine portrait becomes familiar and 
attractive as it is penetrated with the human. The 
perfectness of the human shades up into the divine, the 
intelligibility, and — if I may use such a word — ^loveableness 
of the divine shades down into the human. How could we 
trouble ourselves to reconcile two counterparts so 
harmoniously flowing into each other. 

And what have we gained in this? Well might an 
apostle speak of God being in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself— or as I might express it*— the divine 
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incarnate in the Lord Jesus Christ, blending in eternal 
loye with the human. 

How should man any longer stand at enmity. For ages 
he has stood opposed to God, or afar from God. 
Intellectually he has driven him back into the unapproach- 
able regions of the absolute and indefinite, reducing the 
idea of God to a barren logical formula, incapable of being 
grasped by thought ; morally he has either made the name 
of God distasteful to an indignant conscience, or has dragged 
down the image of God to a gigantic personation of his own 
badness — ^practically he has surrounded God with every 
grotesque absurdity in worship, so as to alienate every 
rational feeling; and now you behold the form of God, 
restored in intellectual grandeur adequate to the lofbiest 
powers of the mind, in moral features chaste as they are 
sublime, and in a living reality that commands our under- 
standing without ever offending our taste ; — this form of 
God embracing within the very folds of its being the man, 
human and familiar enough to make us feel the brother- 
hood, pure and noble enough to make us love our humanity. 
This mysteriously combined portrait is the Christ of the 
gospels, drawing all men to himself, and thereby placing 
them as reconciled children in the bosom of the Pather. 

Secondly. — ^I remark that treating the facts of the gospel 
histories quite critically, the want of harmony does not 
arise. 

We start from the facts, and treating them quite 
rationally, they are nowhere felt to conflict with each 
other. Does one set of facts ever seem incredible in con- 
sequence of the other set of facts ? I venture to say, never, 
to the candid reader. For instance, because Christ 
humanly suffered hunger, does it seem incredible that he 
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Bhould have divinely fed thousandfl of the poor by the 
multiplication of the loayes and fishes P Because he divinely 
raised Lazarus, does it seem to us incredible that he should 
lay down his own life for men whom he loved ? Do we less 
realise the divine power on which the weary and the heavy 
laden are invited to repose, because he humanly felt 
weariness and sorrow, and mingled a sensitive sympathy 
with an all competent helpfulness ? Not that I can see. 
Nor did the people among whom he laboured ever so feel. 
Nothing in the least degree incredible or inharmonious can 
we find in the two things ; only a wonderful, self-forgetful 
love, which made him appear at once intensely human and 
profoundly divine. 

Or still steadily looking at the facts, can we say that that 
moral character in Christ, which made him one with God, 
offered any hindrance to his shewing us what was perfect 
virtue in a man ? Did the human excellence of Christ 
interfere with his so perfectly entering into the will of God 
as to be able to say, " My Pather worketh hitherto, and I 
work?/' Because he commanded the winds and the waves 
was he less competent to be subject to his parents, or 
to any of the human ordinances that he felt to be just and 
proper P Was there any inconsistency in him who could 
read and discriminate all the thoughts of men, allowing 
himself to be shamefully abused and maligned before a base 
mock tribunal of human beings P The reader never feels 
that, the spectators never felt it ; though both might often 
stand amazed at the gentle condescension that majesty 
could assume, the poverty which infinite riches could stoop 
to, the self-sacrifice which the most consummate blessed- 
ness could take upon itself. To a degraded moral nature 
the taunt might suggest itself; '* he saved others, himself 
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he cannot save ;" but to eyery refined heart the answer 
would come with all the readiness and certainty of a deep 
moralinstinct, the only reason why he could not save him- 
self, was the presence of that love which led him to save 
others. 

I say then that the facts, the two classes of facts, are in 
the most perfect harmony ; a harmony which not only 
appeals to our moral sympathies, but equally commends 
itself to our intellectual and critical faculties. 

"Whatever disharmony may subsequently present itself to 
our speculative thoughts, we may always fall back on this 
undisturbed harmony of the facts of life; and conscientiously 
we are bound to say, if our speculation drives us into some 
inconsistency, then our speculation must be wrong ; for it 
is based on a life the most unique and harmonious ever 
presented to the contemplation of man. 

I hope you see clearly the ground on which I propose we 
should stand ; the ground occupied both by the evangelists 
and also by the apostles ; the ground of the indisputable 
facts of the history. We bring to them no foregone 
conclusion, and therefore we make no attempt to torture 
them into some theological shape which we are determined 
they shall wear, whether it fits them or not. We do not 
start with the affirmation — Christ is divine or Christ is 
h\}man, and then make the history bend to the assertion. 
Such a method is unjust to the evangelists, and to the word 
of God ; is as uncritical as it is immoral. We say, here is 
this sacred history, with its wonderful delineation of one 
who was called sometimes Son of Man, sometimes Son of 
God. Thankful for this holy light from heaven breaking in 
upon our darkness, wo follow obediently wherever it may 
lead us. When we are carried by its superhuman brightness 
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up to the very throne of the eternal Ood, we say Christ was 
divine. When we are fixed by its deep hues of tenderness 
down on the earth, we say Christ was human. If any one 
ventures to interpose : Both cannot be, for we cannot 
harmonize them in our theories ; our only answer is : Both 
are real in a life so beautifully harmonious that not a single 
fact seems out of place ; the logic that would set them at 
strife, is the logic of sophistry and not of devout reasoning. 
We may have another occasion of looking at some of the 
very large and serious conclusions to which this view leads. 
I only add now my deep conviction, that this is the only safe 
and honourable way of treating our gospels. When once 
we are willing to become as little children, and follow 
implicitly the guidance of divine light, God only knows how 
full of peace and love our hearts may become. Men 
will be no longer alien, nor human life distasteful to us, 
when we understand with what a holy atmosphere Christ 
has invested our entire humanity. God will inspire only 
our trust and loving confidence when we see how Christ has 
brought the divine and the human into an eternal bond of 
pure and perfect oneness. 



SERMON III. 



CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 



"Leaving us an example, that we should foUow his steps/' — 

1 Peter ii., 21. 



fN bringing this subject before you this morning, I may 
at once give a caution on two points. Not that it 
^3^ is at all necessary for those of you who are habitual 
listeners here. But it may be for those who bear me only 
occasionally, or who may be listening for the first and only 
time. It is the habit of some, as they profess, to bring the 
whole gospel, as they regard it, into each separate sermon. 
I have no fault to find, with such a plan, if any feel it 
practicable, but I find it utterly impossible. The gospel is 
to me something so immensely large, that I find it difficult 
to embrace it all in any definite number of discourses. To 
put it all into one sermon seems to me something like 
describing the whole universe in one hour's lecture. I 
undertake neither of these tasks. My habit is to endeavour 
to present whatever subject I take in hand thoroughly 
and adequately in itself, without branching into all the 
subjects that may stand connected with it. Although this 
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may subject me to many misrepresentationB, I see no help 
for it, without troubling you with very needless common- 
place remarks. 

The first caution I would make is against too readily 
drawing conclusions that are not warranted by the subject* 
I should be sorry for any one to think that I regard the 
example of Christ as the great power of the gospel in 
effecting our regeneration. That is very far from being the 
case. Next Sunday morning I shall have to suggest certain 
points in which the example of Christ is inadequate to meet 
the wants of sinful men such as we are ; an inadequacy 
which is supplied by the sacrifice of Christ in his suffering 
and death. But this does not make the example of Christ 
less important. Because it alone was not intended to 
accomplish everything in our redemption, we are not 
justified in neglecting it. Nor can we do so without serious 
damage to our conceptions of Christianity, and therefore 
also to our personal christian life. 

The other point on which I would venture a caution is, 
that in speaking of the example of Christ, and in highly 
estimating it, we may form very narrow and contracted 
views of its true meaning. As, however, I shall throughout 
bo guarding against this error, I need say no more 
respecting it now. 

I. "Whether or no we theoretically undervalue the 
example of Christ, and so lose its moral power over us, I 
suppose no one will doubt that practically we do so. 
Believing as t do, that our practice in the main accords 
with our belief, I cannot resist the conviction that we do in 
our hearts think very differently from the apostles 
respecting the life of our Saviour, the evidence of which 
difference may be seen in the very much lower standard of 
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cliriatiaii life prevailing now, than that which threw so much 
light over and diffused so much power through the apostolic 
age. Either men have come to think that there is some 
insuperable difficulty in making Christ's life a pattern for 
our own (probably from dwelling too exclusively on his 
divinity and misapprehending it), or else they have come to 
feel that there is neither obligation nor necessity to be like 
Christ, in attaining to a perfect salvation. By some method 
or other we have evaded the force of the inspired teaching 
— " K any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his." I desire to do what I can towards restoring 
this truth to its proper place in our system of christian 
belief. 

When we open the Gospel history, we can scarcely fail 
to be stmck with the fact that as Christ gained disciples, 
or as any proffered to be his disciples, the first and only 
direction he gave them was to become devoted followers of 
himself personally. Instead of laying before them any 
laws of his kingdom, or any definite rules by which to 
regulate their lives, his one exhortation was — forsake all 
and follow me. Instead of instituting any enquiry into 
their moral character or their religious experience — ^as 
men do now — the only test he applied was to their love for 
him and the need they felt for his love and friendship, 
which of course would have to be strong in order to secure 
a consistent and devoted discipleship. Hence, he often 
added, to '' forsake all," " take up the cross and follow 
me." I am sure you will not think that by following him, 
he meant no more than going about from place to place 
with him. On one occasion he speaks of their having 
followed him in the regeneration, and, on more than one 
occasion, he rebukes the people because they did follow 
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him in a mere outward fashioiii without partaking of his 
ipirit. When anj ceased or failed to follow him, it was 
not from the weariness of the way, but from inward 
alienation from the spirit of his life. 

Altogether it is clear that bj following him, he meant 
exactlj what we mean when we present his life as an 
example ; he meant entering into the spirit and manner, 
and thereby into the very deeds of his life. To this 
precept, he in many ways gave great force, as, for instance, 
when he sent them forth on evangelic missions invested 
with the powers that he himself possessed, and when he 
upoke such striking words as to their being one with him, 
even as he was one with the Father. 

Whether now we can be right in making so little, as is 
generally done, of the example of Christ to be followed by 
MB, when he laid such stress on it, making it the one test 
ot their fidelity, I must leave you to judge. To me it 
seems to be the one fatal difference between our Christianity 
and that of the apostles, and quite enough in itself to 
account for the miserably low standard to which we have 
&llen. They were fired with an enthusiastic love to the 
personal Christ, which could not bear to be conscious of 
any moral or practical unlikeness, so that it pained them 
to be reminded of any want of sympathy with him, or to 
feel any incapacity to do the wonderful works that he was 
doing. We, on the other hand, seem to have fallen into 
the habit of contemplating a mere theoretic Christ, whom 
it would be almost absurd to try and resemble. 

II. But how shall we adequately think of Christ as an 
example for our imitation ? 

First I suppose that the most obvious and immediate 
thought would be, That the definite actions of his life 
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(except, within limitations, his miraculous works, of which 
I have already said that the apostles were invested with 
power to equal or surpass them) should be copied into our 
life. Not indeed in a slavish imitation of mere outward 
conformity, but rather as catching their spirit — their moral 
loveliness — and unfolding it in our practical conduct. If 
we see in him all that which would perfectly fill and adorn 
all the relationships of human life, and if we take, as 
illustrating this, his numerous precepts, I do not think 
we can find much difficulty in understanding precisely 
what we have to do. As to whether we think we may 
find this possible — that is a very different question. I 
cannot discover the impossibility, after looking at this 
question for the last twenty years. I cannot see what 
that is in the spirit and manner, in the whole behaviour 
of Christ, which should be impossible to a man living under 
the guidance and the strengthening influence of the Spirit 
of God. 

I can see what Christ so often told men ; that if they 
attempted to follow him with a cold reserve, with a 
tenacious clinging to worthless objects, or with any linger- 
ing suspicion as to his worthiness to be the supreme object 
of their heart's devotion, or as to their finding perfect 
blessedness in his friendship, then they would find disciple- 
ship a very hard matter, and when the severe test of their 
fidelity came, they would forsake him and flee. And all 
that is as true of us. But I can see as plainly on the other 
hand, that if Christ becomes to us, what I have endeavoured 
to show he truly is, the most tenderly sympathetic drawing 
near to our hearts, of God, in love and in all the manifesta- 
tions of Deity, that make the name of God precious to our 
childlike trust, and at the same time the most complete 
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and beautiful unfolding of what our human feelings might 
be, and of the precious fruits of peace and bliss they might 
yield in a heaven-blessed life; I can see that Christ 
becoming this to us, may so penetrate all the most secret 
folds of our hearts, thoughts, and emotions, and may so 
awaken an enthusiastic devotion, as the summing up of all 
that we can love and trust, and all that we can desire to be, 
that the greatest pain of life will be when we fail to be 
like him, and the richest content of life when we succeed 
in securing another point of resemblance. And then, 
unless you really think — ^which I cannot — that to a con- 
scientious God-loving and Qod-trusting man, it is eafiiest to 
do what we most desire not to do, and most difficult to do 
what we are most intensely longing tp do — to imitate and 
become like Christ must be not only possible, but really 
the only thing to which we can consecrate our energies. 
That numerous practical difficulties must arise, I do not 
doubt. But love, when it grows to that mastery in our 
nature which it can assume, and never so well as when 
animated by what is infinitely dear and lovely to us, has a 
subtle and mysterious ^ay of solving all inexplicable pro< 
blems, of making invisible to the lover the greatest obstruc- 
tions and perils in his path, and enduing him with an 
almost superhuman energy and capacity in reaching the 
object of his desire. It is this, the sublime victory of love 
that gives power to the example of Christ, rather than any 
perception as to how we may seize hold of its many precious 
beauties, in detail. 

Secondly, — ^We are carried on to a higher- and wider view 
than this by what I have said respecting the humanity of 
Christ. 

It is the humanity, not of a man, but rather of man. That 
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is the man, perfect ideal man. Christ gives us that high 
perfection to which it is possible humanity may be raised. 
Are you not sometimes sensible of very high aspirations ? 
Tour spirit seems to — or to long and try to — soar aloft, in 
a life that appears to cast some enchanting rays across your 
day-dreams, or your devoutest christian longings, and you 
feel — ^is there not something for me more glorious and more 
godlike thaii anything I can find in this poor shaded 
mortality ? There is in you and around you a contracted 
narrowness and imperfection that you ought to be able to 
break through, and which could you break through and 
understand perfectly what is beyond, you might reach 
profound content. A feeling which finds expression in such 
words as these : " Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, then 
would I fly away and be at rest." " I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in his likeness." 

Is it the memory of heights from which we have fallen P 
Is it the premonition of heights to which we may rise ? I 
cannot say ; I know not ; ifc is at least the sign that God 
stiU has hold upon our inmost soul. It is the deep and 
passionate struggling of a child, torn — ^as it were — from the 
parental bosom, longing to be back there and to rest in that 
love and shine in that beauteous image. As christians we 
often have these feelings, scarcely knowing just what they 
mean, but sensible that there is somethisg most exalted that 
we have not yet attained and impatient to reach it. Now, 
when you see Christ to be as I have said, the man, the perfect, 
beautiful, ideal man, you perceive at once that is the vision 
of my deep and holy dream : that is the reality after which 
my heart has been so mysteriously longing : that is the life 
I was trying to think, and feeling after, where all my desirei 
would be satisfied, and my soul filled with contented joy. 

D 
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Two influences proceed from this. 

(1.) That we get another feeling besides that love of 
which I have spoken, that mingles with it and gives it an 
elevation, a power and elasticity beyond all measure. The 
two strongest feelings of the heart combine — aspiration and 
love ; and they centro in one who is near enough to us to 
bring all within our reach. 

(2.) It may seem as if having so high a standard might 
tend to damp our energies in trying to reach it, but it is not 
really so. In fact, the higher we fix our aim, the greater 
our strength to reach it, if we have any reasonable grounds 
for hoping it. Hero we have every such ground. Por this 
high standard entiroly commands our conscience, as that 
which is right, and what Gt)dhas designed for us. Moreover 
the attractive power in it is the sympathy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which, like all sympathy, leads us gently and 
gradually on, making us insensible to the distance and its 
difficulties, while all our heart's feelings are fixed on the 
end, which seems near to us because we behold it in One 
who so completely fills our hearts. Were a mere picture of 
perfect humanity put before us, it is most likely we should 
not dare to aspire to it. But when we are asked to identify 
ourselves with one who is so intensely firiend, brother, and 
Saviour to us, and the only demand made upon us is to 
allow the sympathy between him and us to control and guide 
the whole soul, not subjecting us to an arduous law, but 
raising us into a fellowship that is as precious to us as life 
itself; then the utmost loftiness of the standard has no 
power whatever to damp our courage or ardour. 

I venture to affirm that men have always found it possible 
to become like Christ, in proportion as they have realized 
the brotherhood of Christ in his genuine humanity, and 
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have therein seen clearly that he has really given us the 
true ideal of human life. For then every feeling and 
thought is enlisted in this endeavour, that could at all 
contribute to our reaching it. Let me suggest to your 
thoughtful consideration whether it is ever the perfection 
of Christ Jesus that forms our difficulty : that really only 
giving the utmost force to the imperative nature of his 
example. Let me ask you candidly whether our difficulty 
does not arise from losing the feeling of brotherhood with 
Christ; wherein our hearts grow cold, or else from a 
suspicion that his life is not truly meant to^ be an 
example. Then indeed we have made the task impossible, 
because we have cut away the entire ground on which the 
possibility rests. 

Thirdly, — ^There is one other most important view of the 
matter, in which I think that the influence of Christ's living 
example has been overlooked or greatly underrated. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that to us men, in sin 
and error, holiness has become unattractive, to say the least, 
perhaps much more than unattractive. Not exactly in itself, 
which I would not affirm ; but holiness has so become mixed 
up in our experience with a sense of failure and of an 
offended conscience ; it is so identified with laws we have 
broken, and to the penalties of which we stand exposed ; it 
has therefore become so identified with aspects of the 
divine character from which we shrink, that we cannot 
help looking upon holiness as alien from us, as having 
a hostile attitude, as being consequently out of our 
sphere, divested of its loveliness, its position in that respect 
usurped by sin, which in its place we have endeavoured to, 
clothe in charms to which it can lay no claim. Left to 
ourselves as men, therefore, we are apt to abandon the 
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punuit of holiness as hopeless, and reconcile ourselTeB to 
what we know to be unworthy of us, but which we have 
come to look upon as inevitable. To men in such a frame 
of mind, with such experience and feelings, it will be of no 
avail, as Paul shows, to proclaim a holy law, with its 
requirements and penalties. It only irritates a nature 
already only too sensible both of the claims which that law 
has upon us, and the penalties it oould exact from us. And 
the more sensitively conscience is alive within us, the more 
keenly we feel the irritation ; so that to a man like Paul, in 
whom the claims of righteousness were exceedingly strong, 
it amounts to a really fearful struggle, in which the man 
himself is in danger of perishing between the strong sense 
of right and conscience on one side, and of inability and 
hopelessness on the other side. In many striking passages 
Paul has unveiled this melancholy condition of a sinful and 
morally disorgani£ed soul. 

But when in such a state of mind we look on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we see in his living example what in our own 
experience and alone we should never discover, the perfect 
beauty and loveliness of holiness, and that in a human life, 
in one to whom we are attached by ties so strong, so 
precious, and so enduring. We see how humanity can be 
holy, how holiness can become humanity ; we see how both 
can become surpassingly attractive in combination. The 
most intensely human, humane b^g, the most mteaadj 
sympathetic, the most gentle, the most universal in 
his love, was also the most holy, law«abiding, and pure. 
This was surely something to reconcile man to hoUness ; 
something to make the law of God friendly, and to restore 
liiat monl attzidaveness whidi goodness seemed to have 
lost 
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It was certainly something new to man to find perfect 
purity folding in its arms of loye, the most desperate and 
wretched guilt ; to find divine goodness associating most 
familiarly with the worst forms of human badness ; to find 
a soul so pure that not a thought of wrong could oyer- 
shadow its serenity, asserting the most touching brotherhood 
with souls so impure that they could scarcely bear the 
bright rays of truth, to find the greatest and noblest 
expounder of law that had ever been in the world sheltering 
the transgressor from what men thought the just execution 
of those laws. All this was something very new to men ; 
incomprehensible to the proud self-satisfied and hypocritical, 
but most welcome, most soul-winning to those whom a 
consciousness of sin and a tender conscience had made 
wretched. To such it could not fail to say that holiness, 
truth, goodness, law, and even Gtod in his purity, were not 
inimical to man. It would indeed strip the delusive charms 
away from sin, and reinvest righteousness with the 
loveliness it ever must wear before man will be either able 
or willing to pursue it. In the language of Paul, "What 
the law could not do in that it was weak through the fiesh, 
God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful fiesh, and 
for sin condemned sin in the fiesh, that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit." 

This leads us to what is often made one of the most 
obscure of Paul's teachings, but what is really most simple 
to a truly conscientious mind. 

Having seen what holiness is in Christ's living example : 
having found it most friendly and beneficent, even to the 
sinner, as presented in Christ's humanity; all its own 
nattural charms thus restored, it becomes once more possible 
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to man to loye holiness for its own sake. And then how 
strong the hope of being able in some way to come before 
God in a perfect righteousness. We have ceased to dread 
the severity of God against our unrighteousness ; we have 
learnt to hate that unrighteousness, as being the greatest 
obstruction on our side to the enjoyment of God and his 
love. "We no longer think of holiness as a mere escape from 
condemnation, we have come to look upon it in its own 
intrinsic loveliness, as the strongest, sweetest bond of love 
between our souls and God. Then how intense will be our 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. We would 
have it without one spot of impurity. In its light unmingled 
with one shade of guilty darkness, we would see God face to 
fEice and be blessed. 

But how to find such a righteousness ? We cannot find 
it in our own life : most earnestly, conscientiously, and 
nobly lived. But have we not been seeing it in Christ ? 
And have we not been seeing in him that bright vision, 
ideal of our own life, that is ever drawing and attracting us 
on until we lay hold of it and it dwells in us. 

And so like the enthusiastic pilgrim who looks from the 
mast-head at the port, and feels himself already there, we, 
looking on that heavenly vision of Christ's perfect holiness, 
the port in which we are to rest, feel it now ours, and come 
before God forgetful of the things we are and do, absorbed 
in that bright example of holiness, to which in life and death 
we are d evoted. Our very soul is clad in Christ's righteousness. 
** We have seen him becoming sin for us, who knew no sin, 
and we have become the righteousness of God in him." We 
have known him to be one with God in his divinity ; we 
have known him to be one with us in his humanity ; we 
have felt our heart's oneness with bis living righteousness 
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and in this triple nnity we come before God in Christ, 
as children who share all things with him^ to his own 
holiness, and to the love of God resting on him. For the 
eye of parental love looks far less on the actual performances 
of the child than on that high standard of duty by which 
the child's love guides and measures all things in Ufe. 

And now, while I repeat that we have not here the great 
power by which the gospel seeks to renovate us, we, as 
christians, certainly have an influence to which we have 
done no kind of justice. 

We all know very well how an idea constantly cherished 
comes by degrees to gain an unlimited power over the mind 
in which it dwells ; especially when that idea so reaches the 
strongest affections of the soul. If we were really in the 
habit of thinking thus of Christ, so that it became to us 
the sincerest joy all through life, that we were sharing the 
spirit, and growing up into the life of our dear Lord and 
Master ; if this thought were as much before us as our 
professed love to Christ should make it, I am quite sure, 
that we should realize what an apostle feels to be 
right for us when he speaks of the christian as being 
changed from glory to glory into the image of him who by 
his condescending love has saved us from the tyranny of 
sin. 
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/fdHBOM wbat I said last Sundaj mondng you will see 

ij^ how highly I yalne the lining example which our 
^^Q Saviour haa giren us; aa aspect of the gospel which 
I feel we are bound to restore to that position firom which 
the Protestant theology has disphiced it. 

I shaU not be misnnderstood then in now pointing out 
wherein this alone would quite fail to meet our wants. I 
do not think I go too far in saying that had the gospel 
giren us only that, it never would have deeply and power- 
fully affected the human race. 

When we speak of Christ's power as a Saviour, we must 
thoroughly understand what we mean by salvation. As the 
New Testament puts it before us, salvation is deliverance 
from the power of sin. The consequences of sin are not 
regarded as separable from its power over us. Besults are 
so identified with character, now and eternally, that the 
Bible knows nothing of a man being saved in his sins. 
Salvation is effected just so far as the power of evil over us 
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18 brokexii and a man is enabled to leave off smning. So 
long as he carries in his heart any love of wreng-doing, or 
feels himself in any way bound to it, he is not saved ; as 
Paul strikingly shows in Somans vii. and yiii. 

The power of Christ then in redeeming is that power 
which we feel to be oyercoming both the love and the habit 
of wrong-doing. Those of you who know at all what man 
isy and are acquainted with human life with its many 
immoral influences, need not be reminded howdifScult a task 
this is. If we went not beyond our own experience, a little 
reflection woxdd tell us that the victory over evil is the 
greatest conquest ever made; that it demands an enthusiastic 
state of mind, though always sobered with a calm and steady 
faith ; that this enthusiasm must penetrate deeply enough 
to undermine every other feeling, displacing all those that 
are in any way opposed to it, and must be sufficiently 
tenacious in its hold upon us to resist and outlive all 
counteracting influences to which we may be exposed. I 
do not think any one of us can live a single day in the world 
without being sensible — ^perhaps painfully so — of the 
magnitude of this work. Happy is he, though his happiness 
may be mingled with many sorrows, who comes to welcome 
such a conviction, and feels himself called by G-od to act 
under its guidance. 

Three things at least are essential to the man who will 
attain to this salvation. (1.) A thorough conviction that 
he is wrong : that sin has gained a mastery over him. (2.) A 
conviction of thej;reat and sarious evil of doing wrong; a 
perception in fact that all our misery grows out of wrong- 
doing, and that sin consummated is itself hell and damnation. 
(3.) A moral and divine influence which will always 
be an influence of love, drawing us away from sin to 
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holiness. Without either of these three things, I think we can 
see the hopelessness of any genuine and effective salvation. 

On all these points men are apt to faiL There is, and 
always has been, a strong tendency to discredit the fact of 
our great sinfulness. I do not mean on theoretic grounds, 
regarding sin as an inherited misfortune, for which we 
have to blame our ancestors. I mean that there is a deadness 
of conscience, a want of moral sensitiveness, which prevents 
us really seeing the true character of our deeds, and leads 
us to assume a tolerable amount of goodness which should 
shield us from any strong condemnation, and raide us above 
the necessity of any deep and thorough change. It is to be 
feared that this state of mind, so forcibly censured by 
Christ, and to which he said he had not come, was never 
more prevalent in the world than now. 

Then there is also a tendency to doubt whether moral 
wrong is so serious an evil as it is often represented to be. 
Many men, who are quite sensible of the wrongness of tbeir 
actions, when tried by any high standard, treat that moral 
delinquency as little more than a trifle, and cannot see any 
necessity to be deeply humbled or broken-hearted over it. 
So lon^ as there is nothing conventionally flagrant, nothing 
that makes us disreputable amongst our fellow men, it does 
not appear to such a state of mind, a thing so very serious 
that we fall below what our own consciences would approve, 
and live in constant violation of those high and holy 
principles we can see in the divine character. 

It is very clear that either of these feelings must be fatal, 
to any intense struggling against moral wrong. They lead 
to that indiflerence which makes human life one constant 
illustration of the saying of a deep-seeing ancient philosophy; 
*' J 699 aiid approve the r^ht wid do th9 wrong." 
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It would be going out of our way now to dwell upon it, 
but it is much to be feared that the tendency of protestant 
theology has been to foster this bluntness of the conscience, 
and to deaden our entire moral sensitiveness. 

I need do no more than just remark here, that if these 
two errors were avoided, and we felt most deeply both the 
fact of our guiltiness and the overwhelming evil of it, it still 
could avail us nothing unless we believed in the existence 
of moral influences to effect an entire change. The mere 
consciousness of sin, with a due perception of its destructive 
powers, might make us miserable and sink us into despair, 
but could hardly inspire us to the conflict with evil, unless 
we saw some very clear ground on which to expect a victory. 

When all this is considered, we may see quite well where 
the example of Christ fails us — not through any deflciencies 
belonging to it, but through the peculiarities of our own 
moral disorders ; we can see quite easily where the power 
of a suffering Saviour so comes to our aid. 

I should regard the example of Christ, as we studied it 
last Sunday morning, as all powerful and fully adequate for 
men who were already bent on the conquest of evil ; on men 
who profoundly convinced of the terrible nature of sin, and 
of the hold it had secured upon them, had risen up with 
faith in God to subdue it, making that the one great hope 
and aim of life. Such men we should regard as christians 
already — as to an extent good men ; for the battle of right 
against wrong, of holiness against sin, is always half 
accomplished when we have earnestly entered into it. Could 
such men keep up their coturage, in an unfaltering faith in 
God, the example of Christ would doubtless ever attract 
them onwards, winning them more and more by its sweet and 
gentle loveliness, until the victory was finial and complete. 
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But men are not sucli; How yery far are they from 
being each, when they neither feel themselves to be 
specially sinful, nor sin to involve any special misery. TJpoa 
them the example of Christ is almost lost. What great 
charm shall I see in it, when my unlikeness to Christ gives 
me no great pain, or when I do not even see that the 
unlikeness is so very great ? To whatever extent I fail to 
see the difference between holiness and unholiness, to 
whatever extent I reconcDe myself to that difference, 
as being of no great importance, to that extent the 
most perfect example of holiness fails to have any power 
over me. 

Now it is one of the very worst consequences of sin, that 
the more deeply I plunge into it and become used to it, the 
less I feel it evil. It may be said, as a rule — with 
exceptions probably — ^that the worse we become, the less 
conscious we are of it — and therefore the less likely we are 
to understand its true nature or to feel it worth our while 
to enter into any struggle against it. So that the more we 
stand in need of the renovating influence of Christ, the less 
likely are we to feel the attractive power of his example. 
Indeed, is it not clear that it needs some resemblance to 
Christ to appreciate his character. What does the hard, 
unloving, selflsh man know of the beauty and excellence of 
a self-denying love like Christ's P How can a man steeped 
in pollution see what the divine purity of Christ is, 
much less how good it would be for him to possess the 
same P As a man recedes into his own sin and folly, the 
light of Christ's example fades away into dim obscurity-^ 
then into the darkness of night ; when he has completely 
lost himself in moral obtuseness, there is no light left to 
guide him back again. 



How then is salvation to be accomplished, if Christ came, 
as he said, to the sinful rather than to the good — if he made 
it the very aim of his gospel to appeal to and reach the 
worst of mankind ; and if the only influence he brings to 
bear is that of an example, which, however pure and lovely, 
they neither do nor can understand ? I think you will see 
that this is the great problem of the gospel, which con- 
stitutes it gospel. It is that which makes it so different 
from anything else ; undertaking to solve the problem which 
had seemed to all men so impossible to be solved ; viz., to 
reach and draw back to Q-od men who have sunk so low that 
all that is godly has ceased to have any attractive power over 
them. Unless the gospel can really effect this, it is no 
gospel for mankind. But surely it is very clear from this 
that we are carried into regions of sin where something 
besides Christ's example is needed. And I think it will 
not require much modesty to feel that we all participate too 
much in the condition of humanity, for any one to think 
himself exempt from these principles. 

GDhere is another most important consideration that 
should not be lost sight of by any of us. And yet I am 
afraid we are scarcely at aU aware of it. However good it 
may be for a good man to have before him a bright example 
of holiness, which he does seek to follow ; it is a positive evil 
for any of us to be constantly seeing and contemplating 
Buch an example, when we do not follow it. Familiarity 
with any truth, combined with an habitual disregard to the 
claims of that truth, has a most demoralising influence on 
any man, as we see in the case of those whom we commonly 
call gospel*hardened sinners — men who have heard so much 
about sin and holiness, and salvation, without regarding it, 
that the words have lost their meaning, and the ideas their 
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power. It is just the same with an example of holiness for 
which we have no sympathy, and whose goodness we do not 
care to emulate. It is truth lived instead of uttered ; the 
deadening effect of it when disregarded is even greater than 
in the case of truth to which we only listen. Nothing can 
be worse for us than to get into the habit of feeling how 
distant we are from what we ought to be, and yet looking 
upon it with complacency. It is clear that when we have 
had an example before us without striving to equal it, we 
must do one of two things. We must either reconcile our- 
selves to the uulikeness, or we become suspicious of the 
realifcy of the distance, doubting either the excellence of the 
example or the seriousness of our own deficiencies. In any 
case the moral effect upon us can be no otherwise than 
detrimental in the extreme. 

All this seems to me to demonstrate what I have said 
that just where we most require some moral renovating 
power, there the example of Christ is most likely to fail us : 
that powerful as that example may be and is upon the 
devout, and upon men who are already anxious successfully 
to combat evil, its influence is next to nothing, or may bo 
even prejudicial upon those who are sunk too low to feel 
any sympathy with it, or are altogether indifferent aa to the 
existence of sin and its evil tendencies. 

Here where sin has most undone us-«where we most 
need a Saviour — where it is most difficult to lay hold of 
salvation, another influence seems to be required. That 
influence we find in the suffering and death of Christ. 

(1). We need some influence that can break through all 
the moral sophistries by which we excuse sin, and doubt its 
malignanttendencies ;• an influence that does not wait to win 
our sympathies or convince our judgment, but that goes 
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right home like an electric shock, seizing with a grasp that 
we cannot resist, both the conscience and what of sensibility 
there is left in the soul, and in spite of our remonstrances 
to the contrary, putting sin before us in its own native black- 
ness, and its deep and utter damnation. You know I am 
no advocate of sensational religion. But in a condition of 
cold indifference, of moral obtuseness, of a suspicion as to 
the reality of right and wrong in their antagonism — such a 
condition as men invariably sink into through long habits 
of sin — depend upon it, we do need some profound and 
mighty stirring up of the soul, shaking us out of that 
universal disbelief in unreality, and clothing life in a terrible 
solemnity which may be unwelcome, but for once at least is 
healthful Hence you may understand a fact that has 
often enough been observed, and not unfrequently abused ; 
that men who have gone on long in an ordinary course of 
wrong-doing with the utmost indifference, by plunging into 
some great crime with terrible consequences, are awakened 
to a sense of responsibility they had never realized before, 
and thereby become better men. Their own violent actions 
have broken through the callousness in which their moral 
nature had become encrusted, and placed before them that 
deep seriousness of life, of which they had become utterly 
sceptical. 

This is just the effect, the first effect — impressional — of 
the sufferings and death of Christ, when once realized. It 
is just that deep revealing of sin, in its reality and in its 
fearful power, which a man most needs when he has fallen 
into that moral indolence we have been looking at. Any 
man who contemplates the indignity to which Christ was 
subjected, the shameful death to which he was condemned 
by men who professed to be very tolerably good men, and 
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were most respectable members of societal may well be 
startled into a consciousness of base principles at work in 
bis own soul, where he has least suspected them. 

It is the latent feeling in every man's heart, that that 
awfiil tragedy of the death of Christ was not the work of a 
few specially bad men ; but that it was the natural result of 
the very principles we are cherishing — ^the legitimate and 
ineritable fruits of those very sins that we haye thought to 
be of no great consequence ; the instinctire sense of the 
conscience, *' I might have done the same ; and the wrong- 
doing I have trifled with would do the same ; " — ^the percep- 
tion that the wicked hands by which Christ was crucified 
and shun were the hands of man, not the Jews ; that the 
cross is the melancholy symbol of the sinfulness of 
humanity ; — ^it is this that sends a shock to the very centre 
of our moral nature, waking us up once and for oyer to the 
vast realities of sin and death. This opens the long locked- 
up fountains of sensitiveness and conscience, in a heart to 
which everything else might have appealed in vain. 

And not less is its impression of love. When Christ is 
really looked upon as having died that death, not from any 
necessity imposed on him, but from pure sympathy and 
compassion for men, it needs no further reasoning — scarcely 
reflection, to touch the deepest and tenderest chords of love, 
that the soul may still retain. 

In this double impression, of an intense sense of sin, and 
an equal conviction of divine love, in both respects so 
powerful, and penetrating so deeply, lies the great secret of 
the amazing power which the preaching of the cross has 
always had in the history of the world ; a power which 
captivates the cultivated and the intellectual almost as 
irresistibly as it does the rude and untaught. Because in 
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both alike are those moral foiintaiss of feeling, long pent 
up, but needing to be opened, which are thus opened, and 
when opened yield such astonishing fruit. Por however 
much we may lament the abuse of religiouft excitement, we 
cannot question the immense beneficial influence it has had 
on mankind — that it has awakened men who seemed 
hopelessly immovable in wickedness, and has raised whole 
masses, almost as by magic, at least a little nearer to G-od 
and truth. As little can we doubt that this has been 
effected solely by the preaching of a cross — ^that it never has 
been and never could be accomplished by the most eloquent, 
the most perfect delineation of the moral loveliness of Christ, 
before any people. I have little fear that you will either 
misunderstand or misinterpret what I am now saying, after 
all that has been before you last Sunday morning and this 
morning. 

(2.) But the power of a crucified Saviour is not merely 
impressionaL It is a power over our calmer and deliberate 
judgment. If it were not that, its influence would be but 
transient. However valuable maybe strong impressions on 
our feelings, to give a fresh impulse bo life and character, 
and to summon us to the contemplation of overlooked or 
neglected truth, such impressions are not lasting. All 
influences to be permanently beneficial must carry with them 
the judgment and reason ; for no man can continuously act 
wisely either against or apart from his reason. The divorce 
of feeling from reason has done incalculable mischief in 
robbing Christianity of its elevating power. But the gospel 
is as capable of being made a deliberate study as it is a 
direct appeal to our emotions. The more earnestly we try 
to comprehend the facts of the gospel of the cross, the more 
clearly will they establish at least two intellectual convictions ; 

x; 
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viz., the intenBe malevolent nature of sin or wrong-doing ; 
and the most certain desire and intention of God to sayeua 
from it. 

The cross is the most solemn and suggestive exhibition 
to be found in the world's history, of the inherent and 
radical tendencies of a morallj disordered nature. It is the 
one unanswerable demonstration of the irreconcilable 
enmity which moral evil bears to all goodness. When the 
Greeks used to say that if virtue should appear on earth 
clothed in her own native loveliness, all men would fall down 
and worship her ; they showed more devotion to their id^s 
than thorough knowledge of human character. The cross 
has dispelled that pleasant illusion. Not only did yirtae 
come in her most complete loveliness (derived from absolute 
divine purity), but invested with such exceeding gentleness 
and meekness, such forgiving and long-suffering forbearance 
towards all opposition, that we might have expected her to 
disarm even enmity of its hatred. ILet the worship she 
received was to be despised and rejected ; to be pursued 
with malignant designs of cruelty, crowned with mockery 
and thorns, and at last rewarded with a cross. To men who 
doubt the reality or the malignity of sin, I say, interpret 
for us that fact. There is no interpretation but the deep 
deceitfulness and the desperate wickedness of which each 
one of us is capable. It is easy enough to throw 
the blame upon poor ignorant Jews, or some peculiar 
circumstances of the age ; but those who know better 
human history are well aware that any age and any people 
could reproduce those same events. 

It may be and it is deeply humiliating, but it is undeniable, 
that when we get away from the insincerities- and the 
numerous disguises of a superficial life, and look steadily 
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(philosophically if you will), on the cross, there we see what 
we really are, and how intensely we need a transformation 
in character that should render us for ever incapable of 
imbruing our hands in such innocent blood. While the 
cross remains the centre of this world's history, there will 
always be one object before which the heart of the most 
thoughtful and intellectual man will feel inclined to cherish 
the most profound humiliation and repentant sorrow. 

If then we accept it as God's gift of love to mankind, 
intended to reveal his own heart, and no less God's heart 
of compassion, quite as resistless becomes the intelligent 
conviction of the vastness of the divine love to every one, 
and of God's determination by all possible means to restore 
man to a healthy hatred of sin, and a love of holiness. If 
I have come to measure sin in myself, and love in God by 
the sacrifice of the cross, I have here a very different power 
from that supplied by any example of holiness ; a power 
which is likely to be strongest when I am most guilty, and 
the whole force of which is in the direction of making me 
hate sin and cling to the holiness and love that would save 
me from it. 

(3.) There is one other influence of the cross, which 
brings it into harmony with the influence of Christ's 
example. Por no candid reader of the evangelists will feel 
that he is called on to follow Christ, any less in his sufferings 
than in his practical holiness. And herein I have kept 
before me certain great principles of vast importance in life, 
and quite essential if I would attain to Christ's likeness in 
accepting his example. I am habitually reminded how great 
a struggle it is to rise towards holiness and God. I am 
made to feel that the path to heavenly heights lies through 
the deepest humiliation, I learn that greatest feet gf 
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evangelical religion, that life is reached only through 
death ; that the sorrow, the agony and death of a cross 
must penetrate as deeply into my soul as sin has entered ; 
that only by the entire destruction of falsehood and wrong 
can the divine light and love of heaven rise and shine for 
ever on my spirit. I do indeed see Christ dying for me ; 
but I see more than that, according to the striking teaching 
of Paul ; I see how I must be buried with him by baptism 
into his death, that I may rise with him into newness of 
life. 

In all this I find the power which I fail to find in the 
living example alone. Beautiful indeed is that example; 
irresistibly attractive to the heart that is in sympathy with 
it, drawing us sweetly on to a world and life of such 
unsullied joy. In all the bitter moments of life, when we 
feel that we are travelling towards God, I know nothing so 
good as to walk in the light of Christ's life, and let its many 
hues of beauty and brightness bathe the whole inner life. 

But it is not always so with us. 

When the heart has grown cold and dead in life's folly : 
when I have forgotten the stem battle to which I am 
called, when sin begins to put on some allurement that 
makes it less evil, and the clear light of holiness grows dim 
and obscure through the moral indolence of my heart and 
the falsehoods of the world, then I need a cross; I need a 
Saviour who has not only lived for me, but who has died for 
me ; because I need what only his death can secure, that 
the world should be crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 



SERMON V. 



THE INCARNATION FROM THE DIVINE SIDE.— THE 
UNKNOWN AND THE MANIFESTED GOD. 



f« 




No man hath seen God at any time ; the only-be&otten Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. --John i, 18. 



LL men appeal to the bible as the authority for 
their religious beliefs. Yet how difficult it is to 
find a man who seems willing to take all the 
scripture statements. We make our creeds so narrow, that 
however well they seem substantiated by a few passages here 
and there and taken out of their connection, the whole is 
apt to break down when we come to enquire into other 
teachings of the word of God. Any one who has tried it, 
must know how difficult it is to make any existing theory 
harmonize with the whole bible. Some are disposed to £nd 
the reason of this in the inconsistencies of the bible itself. 
On the contrary I find it in the fact that our creedd are 
small and narrow, and that the bible is very large and 
comprehensive. On this account I prefer forming no creed, 
but taking all the teachings of this book and comprehending 
them as harmoniously as possible ; but without attempting 
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to compress them into a system small enough for intellects 
so contracted as yours and mine. Where I find teachings 
that stretch on into yast and high regions of thought, in 
which we feel it impossible to secure perfect harmony, I 
am content that it should be so^I would follow on where 
such teachings may lead, and wait for clearer light to 
reconcile discrepancies, which I can feel sure will vanish as 
we ourselyes come nearer to the one fountain of light. This 
is what I would say to men who differ most widely in their 
views (Unitarians and Trinitarians, or other diversities). 
Be not too sure, that because your convictions are valid, 
therefore the opposing convictions are false. Each may 
have hold, as it were, of a ray of light, which followed on 
may conduct at last to the perfect harmony of truth. Only 
not yet — ^wait. Even Peter found Paul's teachings hard to 
be understood. And I find some of Peter's harder still. 
Patience and conscientiousness are the two qualities the 
learner of truth most needs. Because one man sees the 
rays of light green, and another blue, and another red, it 
does not follow that it is not light they see. If they are 
wise enough and patient enough, they may come to see how 
they all blend in the colourless light, without any shade, of 
the eternal Q-od. 

Some weeks ago we considered those words of Christ 
recorded by John — " He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father, &c." Here now we are told — ** No man hath seen 
Q-od at any time." Though these words were not spoken 
by Christ, they were written by John who records the other 
words. Whether or not he saw how to reconcile them, he 
must certainly have felt both sayings to be true. John 
wrote very many years after Christ had left the world. It 
was in contemplation of all that had passed, when the 
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influence of Christ having been here could be appreciated, 
that he still wrote " No man hath seen God at any time," 
in which assertion, one would think, he must haye included 
those to whom Christ said, '* He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Eather." In which case we should conclude that 
John thought there was some sense in which the believer in 
Christ did see the Father, and some sense in which " No 
man could at any time see God." How modest should this 
make us ? How careful lest in our positive assertions about 
God, we should be positive only because we are ignorant, 
and in our ignorance say things that may greatly dishonour 
him, who dwells concealed in his ineffable light. 

It seems to me that John is here telling us one great 
reason why, Christ came, into the world at all ; one great 
reason why when he came he could call himself the light of 
the world. Because he did declare and manifest God, 
whom men had so long been feeling after, if haply they 
might find him — and finding, see him. Yet John does not 
seem to intimate that men could see God, even after Christ 
has manifested him. At least in some sense, which should 
make us modestly cautious. 

1. Let us see in what respects and for what reasons it 
was impossible for any man to see God. That may help us 
to perceive how Christ has declared or manifested him ; and 
again, further, how God still remains unknown or unseen 
by us. 

I think it hardly necessary to say that by seeing I do not 
understand John to mean seeing with these fleshly eyes (for 
that would be a quite needless assertion) ; I understand 
him to mean seeing in the more comprehensive sense of 
perceiving with the mind* 

Mrst.-^When we speak of God being a spirit, infinite 
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eYerywhere present, &c., &c., is it not difficult to realize 
what we mean ? Who can rise to the infinite, the all present, 
the pure spirit ? Is not the mind lost in vague unreality ? 
If I try to rise to the comprehension of one single infinite 
attribute — almighty power — I cannot do it. The universe 
(known) is vast — but not infinite. Yet this finite universe 
eludes my grasp. I am lost after the very first step. 
Directly I try to grasp the thought of infinite power in 
millions and billions of worlds, I sink down conscious of 
my own feebleness and knowing only that I really know 
nothing about it. Yet to get at the thought of infinite 
power, I might multiply this universe a million billion 
times, and I should still be infinitely distant from it. So of 
every other infinite attribute. How shall I get to think of 
him, whom I want to see as so precious to my heart, and 
capable of becoming the object of my constant and loving 
worship P I can see God in the things around me. I can 
feel him in the morning air, I can trace his hand in all the 
features of beauty that sometimes make the world so 
glorious when the heavens pour down their wondrous 
light upon it. I can hear him in the ocean tides, and the 
rivers, and the murmur of happiness in all living things ; 
and with love in my heart I can feel how good it is to 
be here and feel my Father all around. But is this the 
infinite G-od ? Do I not insensibly make G-od more here 
around me than elsewhere — do I not lose this pleasurable 
feeling when I try to rise to the infinite P Am I not on the 
brink of idolatry P Is not this the very feeling that led men 
to worship sun, and moon, and stars, mountains, groves, 
rivers, and at last the very beasts of the earth P For the 
very simplest reason. That when I worship, I try to see 
with the mind (not with the eye of course)— to realise, 
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inwardly to picture, the object of worship ; — just as with 
any human being, whom I greatly respect and love. I try 
to picture him to the mind's eye. I cannot do that with 
the infinite, spiritual G-od. I feel it to be utterly impossible. 
Hence I am led to come down and substitute some finite 
object, and I become an idolater. We are apt to ridicule the 
worshippers of idols. But we should think differently, if 
we were left to the steru necessity of framing our concep- 
tion of the infinite spirit, as the object of our love and 
worship. 

Secondly, — ^I meet with a still greater difficulty. How 
shall I think of God morally ? "When I worship, I want 
something more than mere power, wisdom, goodness, &c., all 
of which are but abstract qualities. I want to see them in 
a person, for I cannot understand such qualities out of a 
person ; still less can I love. Think for a moment, if the 
world were even more full of love than it is, but without 
any lovely or loviog person to love, how cold would it leave 
your heart. Who would ever grow warm, walking amid the 
thousand myriad signs of wisdom and goodness, but still 
shut up in the solitude of his own person, without one single 
living voice to cheer, or one single heart to throb in response ? 
Not one ! no, not one. We are driven by all the instincts 
of our nature to seek for personality ; in it only can we 
rest. Men will have a personal G-od, or they will sink 
down into cold abstractions that put out the holy fire of 
worshipj and leave the heart very friendless and wretched. 
A thought of love can never cheer you like a being that 
loves you. 

But now if I am to think of God as a person, how shall J 
do it ? Is he like myself; is he like my brother-man ? How 
else can he be a person ? And then has he all the feelings 
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that I have, that any man has ? Does he suffer, and weep, 
and smile, and change his mind, &c., as I do, as you do, as 
every person does of whom we know anything ? Then try 
and put all this with what we were saying just now of the 
infinite God, in all his infinite attributes. Into what a mass 
of contradictions are we plunged, driving us back again into 
our hopeless helplessness, making John's saying the bitterest 
reality of a longing heart, thirsting for love — " No man 
hath seen — can see G-od at any time." How terribly have 
men struggled amidst these difficulties. How vainly have 
they wandered backwards and forwards, now towards the 
impossible idea of a person without any of the feelings and 
qualities that make us persons, and now towards the gross 
ideas of God, disgraced with all the low and corrupt 
passions of sensual men ! Who is likely thus to see God ? 
And yet how else should they ? Is it not obvious how pure 
and holy a man must be, who should thus form anything 
like a true idea of God ; and at best, how far must it fall 
below the infinite P 

Thirdly, — ^It is obvious how this involves a third difficulty. 
How shall I think of God as having any relation to me P He 
can have none such, except as a person. And what is such 
a person as I can think of towards me. Altogether apart 
from the question of sinfulness, who can find any answer P 
But if sin be a reality, how ten times more difficult the 
question. 

Beflect on all thiS) and I need say no more to show you 
the deep import of John's saying. Nor will it be at all 
mysterious to you, that such darkness filled the world, and 
such heavy burdens pressed down the spirits of men until 
Christ came — ^the only light of men out of the bosom of the 
Father— to declare him, and to set at rest at least some of the 
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agitating thoughts and the distressing doubts of the human 
heart. 

"Not must we forget that meu'still feel all this. We have 
to come to Christ, to learn of him, if we would set these 
questions at rest. Until we do so, we are still on this sea 
of doubt. And even with aU our learning many of them 
remain, perhaps to trouble and distress us till we reach the 
world where " all truth's beams unclouded shine." Not 
because Christ could not or would not remove all these 
doubts for us : not because he has not sufficiently revealed 
the truth : but because we are either so unwilling or so 
unable to keep enough of the spirit of the child to let our 
darkness be enlightened and our burdens removed. 

2. Now let us try and see how Christ has so declared or 
revealed G-od, as to lead us away from these perplexities, 
and make known the unknown God. 

Mrst. — With regard to conceiving of the infinite Spirit, 
Christ has not attempted to solve its difficulties. He does 
sot teach us to expect anything so manifestly impossible as 
that the finite mind should attain to an adequate knowledge 
of the infinite. Indeed how little does Christ ever say 
respecting the infinity of God. He turns our thoughts into 
an entirely difierent channel ; leading us away from every 
attempt to know God, as an intellectual conception, to find 
him rather through the cultivation of our moral nature. As 
he says in the sermon on the Mount« " Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God." A method of knowing 
God which if it had occurred to men previously, had 
certainly never been accepted and followed* 

Accordingly we find that in alt Christ's wonderful works 
the mere display of power ^ as a revelation of God, is 
completely thrown into the shade. The clamour for all such 
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displays is rebuked and suppressed; as though Christ would 
say — ^any such road as that to the knowledge of Qtoi is 
quite impossible. Otherwise what demonstrations he might 
have given of the majesty of the infinite GK)d. In all his 
works the moral and spiritual is everything, the powerful 
or intellectual is nothing ; the power itself is made to rest 
on faith and obedience, both moral. The unity and design 
of the whole life is to bring us near to G-od in holy spiritual 
influences. Every work is a work upon the soul of man, 
manifestly seeking his moral elevation. Every manifestation 
of divine power is an infusion of a holy moral influence into 
the very commonest operations of nature. The interpretation 
Christ gives of infinite power is not in its vastness, but in 
its beneficent design. The power we see in Christ is 
certainly not a power to which we can put any limit. As I 
said before in speaking of it, we feel, he who could do what 
Christ did could do all things, to the formation of worlds ; 
but this aspect of it is never put forward. It is intentionally 
suppressed, that as God is seen he may be seen in his moral 
character, as the benefactor and Father to men rather than 
the infinite Almighty. Now in thinking of the moral 
character of G-od, I can come much nearer to the infinite 
than in any intellectual idea. It is much easier to picture 
to myself and realize a being who is perfectly holy, perfectly 
good, and perfectly lovely and loving, than one who is 
everywhere present in all things and all powerful. My heart 
can be thoroughly filled with God long before my intellect 
can be satisfied with its ideas of him. And that fulness of 
the heart with God gives me immediate satisfaction and 
rest, for it is through the heart that we stand related to 
God as children. "We are not forbidden to carry our 
intellectual thoughts as far as we may be able, but Christ 
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does teacli us that as far as ever those thoughts can go they 
should be filled with the moral attributes of a being, whom 
we may see as a Father — all Love; for in that we can rest in 
holy content. God, as thus declared by Christ, is no longer 
the infinite unknown ; for though I do not know the infinite 
I now approach G-od through another part of his nature, 
far more precious to my heart, and far more capable of 
being comprehended. 

Secondly, — ^In trying to think of God as a person, how 
thoroughly has Christ enlightened our darkness, though 
perhaps it may not be said that he has explained all 
difficulties. To understand exactly what may be the 
feelings of God and hence how I can think of him, as a 
person, in any one respect, is perhaps quite impossible ; and 
may ever remain so. At least, I feel, that after trying to 
know Christ for many years, I should sot like to say that 
I understand what may be any one of God's feelings. As 
Paul says of his love, it passeth knowledge. 

Sut I can see that Christ has with the most perfect sim- 
plicity and beauty, put before me this fact, that there are in 
God sympathies corresponding with the feelings of my heart, 
and yet without involving any of my imperfections. 

He knows, and cares, and feels for the sorrows of a 
repentant and broken heart, though the experience of sin 
is infinitely distant firom him. He is moved with compassion 
towards the frailest creatures of earth, bowing down under 
petty loads of trouble, and, as it is poetically put, crushed 
before the moth, although to the infinite majesty of God, 
there can be no trouble whatever. !B[e does grieve over an 
apostate race of men, yearning in his love to restore them 
to holiness and joy, although not one shade of moral imper- 
fi^tion can anywhere rest upon his nature. 
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I know this, because I tUBe it in Christ, as plainly as I see 
any one thing. There is, in him, what seemed to men the 
impossible combination of a perfect sympathy with all the 
feelings that grow out of our sinful condition, and yet a 
perfect freedom from sinfulness itself. It is useless to tell 
me that this cannot he, for I see it most manifest in Christ. 
And if in him, it may be in God, and is, if Christ is declaring 
or revealing Ood. 

I have so learned Christ, as to understand, if we may use 
such language, the heart of Ood in him ; every feeling of 
Christ presenting to me some of the deep wonders of that 
heart. If it were not so, the gospel could be of little use. 
If it be so, Christ has assuredly given me a personal God, 
whom I may perhaps not fully comprehend ; but in whom I 
can find all the sympathy I need, and whom I can there- 
fore realize as present. 

TJ^irdly. — ^When this is seen, the other difficulty disappears 
-—what are God's feelings towards me — especially as a 
sinner P They are precisely what I see in Christ. Were it 
not so, John could hardly toll us that Christ in the bosom 
of the Pather hath declared God. Christ could hardly tell 
sinful men—'' He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." 
For it would be useless to see God in all other respects in 
Christ, and yet not to see him as he stands related to us 
as sinners — ^the one important thing to us. This is my 
answer to all men who find any difficulty in God's treating 
with the sinner. God is to a sinning man just what Christ 
was — ^if the gospel is a reality. If Christ found difficulty in 
taking the most polluted freely into his love, then may God — 
otherwise not. Ton have destroyed the deepest foundation 
of the gospel, when you have make Christ not to represent 
Qod \ especially in that in which the gospel is most concerned. 
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8. Two conclusions seem obvious. 

Mrst, — I see the truth of those two sayings — that no 
man hath seen God at anj time, and yet that Christ has 
declared or manifested him. 

For on the one hand Christ has not enabled me 
intellectually to comprehend the infinitude of G-od, which 
remains as much as ever and perhaps always must, out of 
my reach. He has not enabled me to solve all the difficul- 
ties connected with the personality of God, probably 
because they are incapable of being solved to a finite mind. 
And, therefore, God still remains to me, in many respects, 
unknown. There are inner courts of truth and glory in the 
great temple of the divine nature that remain inaccessible, 
where God dwells in light that we cannot approach, and 
where he still is the invisible and incomprehensible. He is 
greater, immeasurably greater than all my thought of him, 
though those thoughts are nourished by Christ. But on 
the other hand, whatever is intelligible to my finite mind, 
whatever is dear to my human heart, whatever can have 
the least importance in my life, all this is most distinctly 
and most forcibly manifested in Christ. 

It follows that if Christ can truly say — "I and my 
Father are one," he can as truly say — **My Father is 
greater than I." If it be true that he that hath seen Christ 
hath seen the Father — that Father whom the heart desires 
and needs to know — it is as true that no man has seen or 
can see God — that God who dwells in the vast infinitude, 
the inaccessible splendour of that nature that cannot be 
approached by the finite. When then we say that Christ 
is God, we assert a fundamental truth of all gospel— if we 
mean that Christ is to us all that is intelligible and precious 
in God — all that God is to us or can be. But if we wish 
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to Bay that Christ is that infinitude of God, of which we 
can form no conception, I know not where we shall get 
authority for any such assertion; or if we make the 
assertion, what intelligible meaning we can attach to it. 
Christ I know — I can understand him, I can love him, I 
can image him to my heart, and most beautiful and soul- 
delighting is it therein to find my Ood and Father. The 
vast infinite, the uncontained spirit, the absolute, filling all 
time to whom there is no time, and all space to whom there 
is no space— him I know not, nor can I understand and 
love, nor can I in any way image him to my mind. To 
identify Christ with him is not to give me any clear 
thoughts, or any object of worship ; but to land me in 
mystery, to leave my heart struggling with a cold 
abstraction, and to sever my worship from my understanding. 
It does not exalt Christ, who is so distinct in the gospel ; 
but throwing him back into the unknown, it leaves me as 
perplexed as ever with the very problems he came to solve. 

Secondhf. — But I get this most satisfying feeling : That 
he who has thus far manifested God to me, will doubtless 
remain to me eternally the way to God, so long as there 
remains anything further to be known of God. What 
higher heights overtop the heights already visible in God, 
which we may yet see and be permitted to ascend, we can- 
not tell ; what wondrous fields of light in his nature, that 
would now only daazle and therefore darken our feeble 
minds, but on which we may in the far distant future be 
made competent to gaze, this too we know not. 

But we rest quietly in this conviction : That he, Christ, 
who has led us so gently, so lovingly, with such tender 
help, where we could not run, carrying us in his bosom 
thifts far, will continue to lead us while there is any farther 
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to go, imveiling to hb the deepest meaning of Jolm's 
thought : That he who dwells in the bosom of the Father, 
manifests him to all his children. The way we have gone 
with Christ may well assure our hearts that we shall go 
with him etemaUy, and where and when he leads us, it will 
only be (if such a thing be possible), ascending higher and 
higher in the noontide light towards that still higher 
throne of light on which the infinite majesty of Gtod is to 
UB now lost in its own splendour. 
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IM tSCktSfXTlOlf f!R01f TSZ BXJTiAS STDS— CHSIST 

C05mSA5T WITH SDT. 




*^tl^ bktliMMfd Ikitt tolM iialor«% who kmew w^ mn, tin! we 
ttig^ be iiMd« fli* yjg^twiawnw of God, m IhiaL''— 2 C^m. ▼. , 2L 

[AST tktni$j morning we werelooldiig at ■ome of tiie 
difBcaltimi and fome of tbe glories of the incarnation, 
when contemplated from the diyine ride— Chiiat 
Wng the deelaration or manifestation of Gbd. Yon will 
0ee that these words take ns entirely round to the very 
opposite side of the sulrject which I wish now to con* 
slder. Here the apostle is looking at the incarnation on 
the human side of it ; and certainlj plunges us at once into 
the greatest diffloulties men hare felt in relation to it; 
while he as dlstinotlj asserts the inestimable good that may 
flow from it» 

1» These are bold words of PauL So much so that the 
great minority of interpreters) and perhaps most readcns, 
AM temp^ to alter them ; and make a yery di£ferant sense 
ftett Ihit wUeb PHttl eewia to hate giten mi lat^m** 
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they take the liberty of reading " sin offering," which may 
superficially seem to give an easier meaning, but does not 
in reality, when we more thoroughly reflect on Paul's 
teaching. The very same unwarrantable liberty is taken 
with a passage in the book of Genesis, where God says to 
Cain, '^ If thou doest well, thou shalt be accepted, and if 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door," which many 
change into, " a sin offering lieth at the door," — ^in defiance 
of the obvious meaning of the history : That the reason why 
God rejected his offering was that he was chargeable with 
frin — ^with some bad feeling (not explained) in offering it ; 
the sin lay at his door, or to his charge. By what right 
men make so great a change in Paul's teaching, I am at a 
loss to tell. I suppose if Paul had meant sin offering he 
could very easily have said so ; but I cannot suppose he 
would intentionally use an expression conveying a very 
different meaning from that which was in his mind. The 
ideas conveyed by " sin" and "sin offering" are exceedingly 
different. No man carefully expressing himself would now 
use the one term, when he intended to give the idea con« 
tained in the other. I see not why we should charge such 
carelessness on Paul, unless it is to destroy his authoriiy as 
a teacher. As &r as we know the apostle, he is exceedingly 
precise, and sometimes philosophically analytic in his 
reasonings, and was, therefore, most unlikely to choose his 
language without sufficient care of its meaning. I cannot 
find a single passage in the New Testament where the term 
sin clearly and necessarily means sin offering. I feel 
constrained, therefore, to adhere to the principle I have 
often expressed — of taking the language of scripture as it 
stands without any effort to bring the bible to mean what 
we happen to think it ought to mean* 
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Clirist who knew no sin, was made sin for us, tliat we 
might be made the righteouBness of Gtoi in him. While 
I feel the somewhat startling character of this langaage, 
the more I consider it, the more I see that no other 
language could hare given us the apostle's meaning, or 
the meaning that pervades the New Testament. Christ 
becomes man with so deep and intense a reality that every 
human being may realize his sjrmpathy and oneness with 
the race — that that sympathy may reach to all the deepest 
and widest experience of the human soul, imtil it lays 
sufficient hold of aU our feelings to bind us inseparably to 
Christ. Then we are readily raised by the power of Christ 
into the communion of his life ; his spirit flows, through 
love, into our nature, and we are thereby made the 
righteousness of God in him. " To err is human." We 
know no man without sin. The experience of hiunanity is 
the experience of sin. He who has had no experience of 
sin, has not had a human experience. If Christ had been 
man in every other respect, but without being in some way 
conversant with sin, men would not and could not have 
felt the power of his sympathetic love reaching to the worst 
extremities of their case. So long as they could go down 
amidst the heavy consciousness of guilt, the bitter sorrows 
of a sin-broken heart, and the gloomy despair of the spirit 
that realizes the tyranny of evil, and say : All this is strange 
to the heart of Christ, these^are feelings of which he has no 
experience ; so long his brotherhood would be deficient in 
the most important point. His love would fail where most 
it is wanted, if he is to be a Saviour of the lost. His taking 
part in all our other sorrows would seem of very little 
consequence to us, if when we come to these, by far the 
heaviest sorrows of life, and those which alone threaten to 
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Biiik HB to beD, we must let go his sympathy, because these 
are sorrows of which he has not tasted. 

I can put it to those of yon who have leally known what 
it is to wiestle and straggle with sin, . whether it is not 
exactly there that yon most feel the need of a Saviour, on 
whose sympathy you can lean, because he has realized your 
feelings ; in whose loving aid you can trust, because you 
belieye he knows the way out of this painful conflict. 
I am sure the apostles had this feeling most intensely. 
There may be many, even among professing christians, 
with whom the conflict with evil is too unreal, and who 
treat Christianity in too ofl'-hand a manner for them 
greatly to feel what I am saying. But I have had 
sufficient converse with thoughtful and earnest minded men 
to know that there is no greater di£Sculty connected with 
Christianity and their own life, than this very question : 
How Christ can truly be a brother to man without 
becoming conversant with sin, and how he can become so 
conversant, remaining the most holy and sinless P It does 
not touch this question to tell me that Christ became a sin 
oflering, or even that he bore the legal punishment due to 
me, both of which could be, without his sharing, in the least 
degree, the feelings of my guilty soul. But it certainly 
does go to the very heart of the question, if, as Paul says, 
he was made sin for me. 

It is somewhat remarkable how objectors to Christianity 
will sometimes in their objections, come close upon the 
deepest christian truths. Mr. E. Newman, some 25 years 
ago, in a chapter assailing the moral character of Christ, 
argues, — that Christ was genuinely a man, that to be a 
man is to be guilty of error, and therefore that Christ 
was not sinless. Prom which, feeling himself under a kiad 
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of necessity to do BO, he goes on to discoyer some moral 
failings in the life of Christ. Now to a certain extent this 
feeling (argument it is not) is right — so far, that humanity 
does seem necessarily to involye some conyerse with sin. If 
any one were to assert that he really did not know what sin 
or error meant, that he had absolutely no experience of it, 
we should question either his humanity or his perfect 
sanity. So &r my feelings carry me, as I think they do all 
of us. But to conclude from this that Christ actually 
committed sin (being under a necessiiy to do so) is a yery 
gratuitous assumption, and not a yery critical method of 
treating the history. It is a yery cool method of cutting 
short a question that must haye for us a deeper interest 
almost than any other. 

The problem is dear enough ; Christ to establish his 
thorough sympathy with my heart must be conyersant with 
sin, which forms so yery large a part of my experience ; and 
yet to deliyer me &om sin, he ought to be aboye it, and in 
no way inyolyed in its entanglements. He must be sinless. 
It cannot be denied that the language of Paul does go at 
once and straight to the yery root of this problem. He 
knew no sin, and he was made sin. Here Paul affirms as 
being real and existing, in &ct, those yery two things that 
I haye felt to be a necessity. He was sinless ; he was 
made conyersant with sin. Quite similar to this, I regard 
the passage in Heb. iy., 15 — " We haye not a high priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin." Here is the yery same necessity felt, one who is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; the same fact 
asserted, he was tempted in all points, as we are ; the same 
apparent contradiction — ^yet without sin. The passages are 
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ezaotly parallel, though somewhat differently expressed, and 
contemplate the question &om somewhat different points of 
view. 

Here the difficulty again presents itself: How could 
Christ be at once tempted and sinless ? If he was perfectly 
pure and holy, all those things that are to me inducements 
to sin, to him would not be so. They would have not the 
slightest influence over a nature like his, and where then 
would be the temptation ? To me it is intensely difficult to 
resist. In him no resistance at all was necessary. How 
then are our temptations similar? This difficulty is so 
real and formidable that there are those who really 
cannot see that Christ was tempted. It seems to them, 
that for Christ to be a genuine helpful brother to us, 
he should have begun life as we do, amidst sins, and 
errors, and imperfections, and weaknesses, he should have 
struggled through them all with immense difficulty, as we 
do, and have risen aboye, and conquered actual sins and 
yices in his own nature ; then he would have known how 
difficult life is to us*— how hard we find it to conquer the 
least frailties ; in a victory like that won by Christ, we 
should have seen the possibility of a similar victory for 
ourselves. That would have been a sympathy that would 
indeed have made us strong. So it seems to such. I feel 
the force of this difficulty myself. I have studied the 
scriptures, and reflected on the matter for years to find a 
clear way through it. If I say now I have found that way, 
I hope it is in no spirit of self-conceit that I do so. My 
only desire is to aid any who may still labour under it, as I 
have done. I rejoice that I have found a most dose and 
rigid adherence to the exact representations of the bible, 
the only possible solution. This is the reason why I am so 
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jealous of those loose interpretations, by putting in words 
tliat the evangelists and apostles have not used, wUch, so 
far as they modify the meaning of their actual language, 
do, I am sure, divert our feet into a delusive path. It may 
not be inappropriate if I say here, that this and other 
difficulties treated in these sermons have all been presented 
to me by members of this congregation, who, at different 
times, have urged me to give them that careful discussion 
which I have been attempting. This expressed desire has 
occasioned this entire series of discourses, and not any 
wish to bring before you either needless perplexities, or any 
peculiar views I may hold. 

2. Let us try and find our way through this difficulty, 
and imderstand some of the important condusions in which 
we may be landed. 

The difficulty may come up in three different forms. 

JSr^.— -As an intellectual difficulty; arising from the 
apparent impossibility of the infinite entering into the 
experience of the finite. It is certainly impossible for our 
minds to conceive of any way in which the infinite can have 
the feelings of the finite. Whether the thingitself is possible, 
we are entirely incompetent to say ; but this intellectual 
difficulty we may dismiss, as one we are not called upon to 
consider, and one which it is obviously impossible to sur- 
mount. We have to do with Christ, with G-od through and 
in Christ. As I said last Sunday morning, Christ is not 
the manifestation of the infinite and absolute, which in its 
infiniteness is incapable of being manifested. He is the 
manifestation of all that which is intelligible and conceivable 
in God, which can be pictured to the mind ; which is so 
pictured in Christ Jesus ; which we thus come to know as 
our father. This maoifested God and Father is necessarily 
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seen witlun the limits of the finite (the only possible 
method.) In such a manifested G-od in Christ, the sharing 
of our feelings, and therefore a real sympathy with us, 
presents no intellectual difficulty. We see it as the most 
striking fact in our Saviour^s life, and we know it to be 
equally true of the God whom he is declaring to us. 

Secondly, — ^There is the moral difficulty which we have 
been looking at, and which we are necessitated to consider. 
Because moral difficulties do sever us from Christ and Ood 
in a way that intellectual difficulties do not. I can admit 
God to be above my comprehension, but I cannot admit 
that he does what to me is morally wrong without losing my 
love and confidence. How then is it morally possible that 
the sinless should have the experience of sin P Here some 
little careful reflection is necessary ; not because the view I 
would present has any great difficuliy, but it certainly does 
need more reflection than many christians are willing to 
give to their beliefs. 

The experience of sin, so common to men, is more 
complete than may at first seem. There are three things to 
be carefully distinguished in it. (1.) There are all those 
inducements that lead to it, and that may for a long time 
be operating on the mind before its commission. (2.) Then 
there is the deliberate, wilful act of sin, which for the most 
part is momentary ; and (3.) There is that long course of 
sorrow, in numerous forms, which flows out of sin. Into 
how much of this can the sinless enter P Into the deliberate 
determination and act of wrong, it is clear that Christ the 
sinless cannot enter ; nor can he have the slightest sympathy 
with it. But this forms the very least part of the experience 
of sin ; and in every case, as we may see, forms the greatest 
barrier to all sympathy. But the inducements to sin^ the 
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prompting occasioni and influenoeSy as they are not in 

themselves morally wrong, becoming so only when they are 

wilfully ripened into action, in themselves arising from 

weakness and suffering, into all these the sinless eon enter, 

without the least moral contamination. I admit that 

Christ could not himself feel any inclination to do wrong ; 

therefore neither could he personally feel the difficulty of 

resisting. But he could feel for those in whom that 

inclination and difficulty are greatest. His feeling can go 

with us up to the point of actual commission, where our 

guilt begins. Can we not see at once the truth of this. 

There may be strong temptations to a child that are none 

at all to an adult. That does not prevent a parent from 

entering into the difficulties that beset his child's patL Or 

to take a still stronger case : A perfectly sober man feels 

in himself not the least inclination to intemperance, nor any 

difficulty in resisting it. Yet neither does that prevent him 

feeling for and with that man, who bows down in abject 

misery beneath that temptation. This is both possible and 

real, just in proportion to that human sympathy that binds 

us together, and our general experience of the condition of 

humaniiy. In Christ this sympathy was immensely strong, 

so strong that we can scarcely at all realize its power. So 

too was his experience of the general condition of humanity 

wonderfully deep and comprehensive. Hence into all this 

experience of sin he coul^ enter sinlessly, to an extent that 

would make the realization of temptation in him far greater 

than in any one single human being. Then again on the 

same grounds he could enter as fully into all that after 

experience of sin in bodily sufferings and bitter mental 

agonies, with which we are all so well acquainted. He could 

enter into these because they are not themselves morally 
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wrong; and though he could not know peraonaUy the 
reproaches of conscience and the dreadful remorse of a soul 
under self-condemnation, he could enter into it all, and that 
most intensely, through that strong sympathetic love and 
that perfect knowledge of our human condition which we 
know him to have possessed. 

When now we reflect how large a part of the experience 
of sin is embraced in these two things into which Christ 
could enter sinlessly, and how very small a part of its 
experience is contained in that deliberate act, with which he 
could have no sympathy, are we not justified in speaking of 
the sinless as being conyersant with sin P and is not Paul's 
language amply yindicated when he says he was made sin 
for us P Still in putting this view before thoughtful men, I 
have found them clinging yet to the notion that Christ's 
sympathy and temptation could not be perfect without his 
actually committing wrong, being a sinner and overcoming 
it, which leads me to another remark or two. 

(1.) It might be so if sin (actual) were a misforfcnne 
that we could not avoid, a calamity and woe in which we 
were plunged against our will. Then our sympathising 
Saviour would go with us there. And I think the difficulty 
greatly arises &om taking that view. But sin is not that. 
It is a deliberate intentional act, which at every point we 
are perfectly conscious of the ability to avoid. Temptation 
is not domg wrong ; it is the sense of weakness, suffering, 
and evil influence, that leads to it ; the temptation ceases 
where the actual sin begins. Many men are most power- 
fully and sorrowfully tempted in those cases in which they 
triumph. It would not lessen the reality of that temptation 
if ihey should conquer in every case. Nor does it in Christ 
who enters perfectly into our temptationB so fiw as they 
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are Buffering and wrestling ; but who cannot go with xm, 
even in sympathy, when we turn the temptation into actual 
crime. 

(2.) As a matter of fact, it is by no means true that we 
either get or expect most sympathy, as sinners, from those 
who have committed most crimes. Quite the opposite. 
Nothing so destroys sympathy as wrong doing. And that 
for a very obvious reason. Every commission of crime 
destroys the sensibility of the soul and makes us compara- 
tively indifferent both to the suffering of temptation and 
to the after sorrows which form so large a part of the 
experience of sin. When in the wrong courses of life we 
take, we do feel to want some loving sympathy that shall 
help to reclaim us, we certainly do not go to those who are 
most steeped in crime ; but much rather to those who are 
most free from it, if we know them to have hearts of love. 
All our instincts as sinners teach us that it is not in the 
guilt of another that we shall find the ground of his 
sympathy with us; but quite apart from that, in the moral 
tenderness of his nature (which the commission of sin. 
destroys), and in that general humanity of disposition 
which enables him to make another's case his own. This is 
just what we see so wonderfully manifest in Christ. We 
may say then that it is his entire freedom from sin in act 
that gives that fine tone to his sympathy. Could he have 
committed sin, every such commission must have lessened 
the sympathy, and taken from it that exceeding sensibility, 
that BOW makes it so beautiful and strengthening to the 

soul. 

Thirdly, I only add one remark on the practical view of 
the matter. If you can feel the force of what I have put 
bifore you ia removing objections^ then you can unhesitat- 



ingly fall back on the simple narrative as it stands in our 
scriptures. And in doing that I may confidently assert 
that as a matter of fact we do in our deepest sinfulness feel 
the sympathy of the sinless Jesus, as we feel no man's 
sympathy. We may indeed fail to do so when we allow 
these difficulties to disturb the mind ; but never when we 
can come with perfect simplicity to [that most beautiful 
history. I have sought to put aside these difficulties — ^not 
by ignoring them, which I know is useless, but by steadily 
looking into them to discover their fallacy. I have done 
this because I desire for us all that we may be able to 
come to our gospels, where I find the very substance of 
Christianity, with open and unburdened minds ; conscious 
that when we can do that we are likely to find ever new 
and increasing loveliness in our gospel, and in Christ who 
is its divine and heavenly light. 

3. I have now only briefly to notice the concluding part 
of this verse ; though we might enlarge upon it to a great 
extent. But I wish no more now than to give you 
clearly what seems to be its thought. 

The entire power of Christianity over us rests in the love, 
or the loving sympathy of Christ, towards and with us ; 
just that which we have beeu looking at. This is made 
abundantly clear through the whole of the evangelic nar- 
rative, and equally so in all the epistles, when we see how 
the apostles regarded Christ. And beyond that we fed it« 
It is the love of a holy Saviour to us, that breaks our 
bonds, that gives us hope that all evil may be conquered, 
and strengthens us to enter upon the warfare. Most 
beautifully has Paul put this fact into its sublimest form^ 
when we thus understand his words. Christ the sinless, 
he teaches, came down into the midst of our sinful humanity, 
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took ifc and iu into his w anu e Bl heart of love, became con- 
Tenant wit]i an tiie fimnB of ain that eppran ns and make 
na miaerable — thong^ wiAoat erer allowing bimaelf to be 
in the least degree oonqneredbjr them. Herein he awakens 
oor hearts to lore, he sirikes to the very depths of the 
sonl with his loving sjinpatiij, till his conquest orer us is 
complete. In that conqaest he makes ns sensible how 
mnch we can be one with him, and in his nnsollied holiness 
he shows ns how to be one with him is to return to holiness 
and GhxL Thus are the gates of heaven and blessedness 
opened to us through his holy sympathy. Since he has 
come down into the experience of our sin and sorrow, there 
making our hearts inseparably and eternally his own, what 
shall the end be but that he raises us up into his own pure 
life, which is the righteousness of Gh>d. I do not venture 
now to follow the thought on, — sometimes it seems to me 
too lofty, too sublime, too full of rich felicity ; but I can- 
not resist the evidence on which it rests ; that as there are 
no human sorrows, grie&, and weaknesses, in which Christ 
has not participated, so neither are there any divine glories 
and felicities iu Christ, in which his true followers may not 
also share. 



SERMON VII. 




THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 



*' And as they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, All hail I And they came and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. Then said Jesns onto them. Be not afraid ; go tell 
zny brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.'* 
— MiiTT. xxviii., 9, 10. 



understand the nature and the meaning of tbe 
resurrection of Christ, it is necessary to study care« 
fuUy the peculiar incidents of these ten or thirteen 
appearances of Christ. 

1. He is first seen by the women returning from tbe 
sepulchre to tell the disciples. According to Matthew they 
recognize his voice^ and lie bids them tell the disciples to 
meet him in Galilee. 

2. He is next seen by Mary at the door of thd sepulchre^ 
who takes him to be the gardener, but afterwards recognizes 
him by hie voice, when he addresses he^--doubtlesB with 
that peculiar expression with which she was so fSEuniliar. 

8. The third appearance is '^ in another form " to the twd 
disciples going to Emmaus* They travel all the way in 
conyersation without knowing hun. They recognize him 
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when he in Htting with them at meat, and then he immediately 
eeoies to be seen of them, 

4. During the same day he is seen by Peter, as noticed 
by both Luke and Paul: 

6. The same evening he appears to the disciples, assembled 
for fear of the Jews. At first they are affirighted, thinking 
that they see a spirit ^ till he conyinces them of his reality by 
appealing to his hands and feet and eating. 

6. Eight days afterwards he appears to them again, this 
time Thomas being present. Thomas wishes for hie sign, 
which Jesus grants, not becaiue it was any better or more 
conclusive evidence, but it was the sign Thomas required-— 
similar to the sign on the dial of Ahaz required by 
Hezekiah. 

Christ stands among them, the door being shut. 

7. Next he appears to several of them at the sea of Tibe- 
rias. Again they do not know Km. He is revealed to them 
hy the great draught ofjishes^ which open the eyes of John. 

8. The eleven, 5y appointment^ meet him on a mountain 
in Galilee. Still '' some doubted:' 

The additional information we gain from Paul is, that he 

0. Was seen by James^ when, we do not know. 

10. By "^M hundred brethren at once;'' where they were 
assembled, for what purpose, and how Christ appeared, we 
can form no coiqecture. All we know is that they were aU 
disciples. 

11» He was seen by Paul himself at his conversion^ It 
is worthy of remark that Paul regards this as a genuine 
ap][)earance of the risen Christ on a level with the rest. 

12. The appearances to the " twelve " and ^' to all the 
Apostles *' We cannot identify ; possibly they may refer to 
the two ltpp6«rance& at Jerusalem. 
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13. He leads them out to the Mount of Olives ; &om 
whence he ascends to heaven. 

The circumstances to be considered are these : — 

1. That on every occasion they fail to recognize him hy 
the bodily appearoficCy which seems to vary in its form. They 
discover him only by some special sign, either adapted to 
their condition of doubt, or revealing Christ's spiritual 
character. 

2. That our Saviour in no respect conformed to the laws 
of matter, so unlike his previous life. He came in; he 
vanished ; the door being shut. We hear nothing of his 
travelling, except to converse with " the two." He would 
not be handled, except to aid their weak faith. He dwelt 
nowhere. He paid no regard to the intensely interesting 
associations of outward places — Calvary, Q-ethsemane, 
Bethany. He formed no outward fellowships. 

3. He never appeared to any except disciples — ^believers ; 
though unquestionably all Jerusalem must have been 
stirred and full of expectation. 

The conclusion is difiBicult to avoid — that Christ rose in 
no fixed material form of flesh and blood, but in what Paul 
calls a spiritual body, capable of taking any form, as cir- 
cumstances might render advisable. 

Christ was, in fact, leading his disciples into an entirely 
new conception of life and death, of bodily and spiritual 
existence ; and it was the difficulty they felt in entering 
into this new conception that occasioned their repeated 
doubts, and our Saviour's gentleness with them. They 
were not backward to receive the fact of the resurrection j 
but the form of it was contrary to all their old prejudices. 
Until they could lay hold of these quite new thoughts of 
life, &o,y the resurrection could not be fully realized by 
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tiiam. It xeqnired the forty days at leaert^ and that may be 
the reason of Christ^B remaining so long. 

After all the doobtfol eyidence of the 9eiue$ — for it was 
80 to the very last — the proof <^ the resurrection on the minds 
of the apostles was perfect ; but it became so through their 
being raised to the new and more heavenly conceptions of 
life ; and it remains for ever true that our realization of the 
resurrection of Christ depends on the same. Without this 
heayenly conception of life, we may say that we belieTe the 
resurrection, but all we mean is, that we cannot take the 
trouble to doubt or disproye the eyidence. 

Now, in studying the meaning of these eyents, the first 
reflection that strikes us is that they are intended to 
demonstrate to our faith the identity of the risen Christ with 
the suffering Christy that we may know redemption to be 
complete. But in giving this demonstration we are guarded 
against two opposite errors; the one leading us into coarse 
and sensual notions of the humanity of Christ ; the other 
into yague and unreal conceptions of his divinity. He is 
human, but not with gross materiality ; he is divine, but 
not with ethereal unreality. It is the misfortune of many 
that they cannot think of the enduring humanity of Christ 
without most degrading notions of flesh and sense ; perhaps 
they feel that they would cease to be men, if they lost what 
is carnal j to others, unhappily, divinity means only some 
unreal, incomprehensible infinite ; they feel that there could 
be no divinity in fellowship with their notions of what man 
is. In this narrative Christ retains all that is precious and 
capable of immortality in our human nature, while all the 
rest is for ever renounced. On the other hand, the divinity 
of Christ is unfolded, not in indefinite unreality, but in the 
actual powers, attributes, and elements of deity. 
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The identity tlien is maintained ; but, as respects both 
the humanity and the divinity, under new forms, according 
to Paul's reasoning in 1 Cor. 15 ; these new forms contain 
the new conceptions of life, which belong to redemption. 

In the suffering Christ the divinity is veiled under the 
form of sorrow, bound by the limitations of matter, ex- 
hibited in wonderful signs wrought on matter ; the union 
of the divine and human appears incomplete, and therefore 
as though it could be but transient. Here,inthe risen Christ, 
it shines in its full glory ; the person of Christ is so divine that 
no display in material signs is any longer needed; the 
union is both perfect and eternal. I^ow, in Christ dwells 
all *^ the fulness of the Godhead bodily." What the chosen 
three had been permitted to gaze upon, in the hour of 
transfiguration, the whole body of disciples now behold as 
the perpetual glory of their risen Saviour. In a sense 
hitherto quite unknown to them, G-od dwells in man — ^with 
man. In the suffering Christ, the humanity was in 
ceaseless conflict, its love was expressed in tears of sympathy ; 
it alleviated sufferings, but still sufferings had to be borne ; 
it subdued many evils, but life was still a conflict, and 
humanity had to bear its burdens. Infinite was the pity 
which the man of sorrows cherished and expressed for every 
form of woe, and this alone made life tolerable, for men can 
bear much, sustained by a loving sympathy like this ; but 
as yet they knew not what this redeeming love could effhct 
for them. They had seen its strength of sympathy, but 
they knew not its victory. Hence the noblest expression of 
their responsive hve was— '^ Let us also go that we may die 
with him'* It could but sweeten death. To the risen 
Christ they could say no such thing as that. The love that 
was sympathetic has become mighty to save. They have 
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Been it bearing temptations with them and for them ; they 
have seen it receiving into its bosom every misery, to lull 
to repose the agonies of all hearts ; they have proved its 
fidelity to death, for they have seen that Christ shrinks not 
from the cross, when it lies in the way of his redeeming 
love. But beautiful and soul-touching as is this love, what 
comes of it all? Hear their own lamentation — ^*We 
trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel." We looked for a victory to come out of this. 
► In the risen Christ that victory they beheld. These 
temptations were borne to trample down and annihilate 
them; these evils of life were healed to free life eternally 
from them ; these agonies of the heart were soothed to drive 
at last from the soul of man every guilty passion, and its 
offspring, the fear of hell ; this cross was endured to enter 
into the very stronghold of all man's enemies and destroy 
him — ^the Prince of Darkness— who wielded the powers of 
sin, death, and hell, and in this resurrection-life of Christ 
the man, the love that had long battled for man in tears, 
humiliation, and conflict, proclaims in unspeakable joy and 
glory the perfect victory of redemption it has accomplished. 
Astonished as were the Apostles at first, and in their 
astonishment scarcely knowing what to think, it is certain 
from all their writings that this was the truth they ultimately 
discovered and preached. Although Christ the crucified 
was as much to them as to us, the risen and victorious 
Christ, of which we rarely speak, completely filled their 
thoughts, and created within them an exalted and holy life, 
to which the modem church in its narrowness is naturally 
but unhappily a total stranger : nor shall we ever live as 
they lived, till we think as they thought of the risen 
Christ. 
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This Inings us to aaoiiher reflection that is very obTiom, 
though its force too ia now quite lost. I mean that dnist 
had risen as their leader ami example ; that tiiey were to 
follow him in the resurrection ; and Qiat in his new life 
they beheld the image of their own. 

!No otherwise could they think, used as they were to his 
voice ever telling them to foUow him. Had he ever drawn 
the line, saying, ^ Bejond this you can follow me no more ?" 
Was it only out into the wilderness and the cities that 
they might follow? Such was not his teaching, nor theirs ; 
thou^ alas, it has become OMrt, If he walked on the 
water, they might follow him thece ; if he did mi^ty 
works, they might follow him and do mightier ; if his Eather 
had given him a kingdom, he gave them one that they might 
follow and sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes ; if he 
went to weep, they might go and share his sorrow ; if he 
went on the mount of transfiguration, he would take with 
him those who could bear its glory ; if he had overcome the 
world, it was that th^ might, too; they were to take up the 
cross and follow him ; and if he went to the Father, it was 
to prepare a phice for them. What would men, who had 
been accustomed to such teaching as this, be likely to think, 
when they saw their Master in this new all-glorious body, 
and this new all-blessed, and divine life? What could 
they think but that the old principle must hold good, and 
they follow still into this glory. 

That they did think this — that they did r^;ard Christ's 
resurrection as the very type of their own, to which they 
would shortly come, is clear firom innumerable expressiana 
that they use. They preached the resurrection from the 
dead. What resurrection ? The one they had seen, for 
they knew no other. The resunectiQn firom the dead was 
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to them an entirely new doctrine, and they could have no 
thought of it, but as the very thing they had seen. Hence 
they desire to attain to the resurrection of Christ ; they 
believe that they shall be like him, and see him as he is ; 
and that he will change this vile body, that it may be made 
like unto his glorious body. So new a thought of life and 
death and being was possessing their minds. 

Now, brethren, to understand this matter and the contrast 
between that age and ours, ask yourselves, what is life — 
death to usP What is the image of each that presents 
itself? 

Life you think to be burdened with inevitable evils. 
" We regret them, but we cannot help them. Men are 
imperfect, human nature is depraved ; we must not look for 
perfection." If an exalted picture of the christian and 
christian life is given, you say, " It cannot be, you must 
allow for the weakness of human nature ; we must have 
war and covetousness and roguery." " Here we suffer grief 
and pain" — even sin, and oppression, and dishonesty, 
<&c., &c. Was it so that the apostles thought of life, 
suppose ye, when he sat with them, and breathed on them, 
and said, "Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost?" Not quite so 
brethren ! Such thoughts they might have had when they 
walked with the Man of Sorrows. Such thoughts they 
never had vrith the risen Christ, nor ever again, having 
seen him. 

And what is the image of death to you ? A cold and 
dreary sepulchre — a bed of pain — a ghastly corpse — the 
ceasing of all sounds of love — a vague sleep somewhere — or if 
not, why do you call it an evil— -a curse— the punishment 
of sin ? why are the church-yard and cemetery so gloomy? 
why do you dress yourselves in mouming-^black'—and call 
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yourselves the bereaved P Did the disciples with the risen 
Christ go mouming, dressed in black, and feel solitary P 
Did they visit his empty sepulchre with tears, and think 
his death their greatest calamity P They did, while they 
thought about death as you think, knowing only the Man 
of Sorrows now crucified. Every such thought was 
annihilated with the risen Christ. As life had become 
unutterably holy, death had become the most sublime 
victory. Por the moment of dissolution to them now, was 
not the putting off of humanity, but the putting of it on in 
perfection; not the cessation of life, but its sudden 
exaltation ; not the loss of earthly love and friendship, but 
itspurification; notthe being "unclothed," but " clothed upon 
with our house from heaven ;" not the ceasing to be men, 
but becoming men in the most true and glorious sense. 

And accordingly, how do you think of those who have 
gone before us P As the Apostles thought of Christ, when 
he lay in the sepulchra Am gone — quite gone — cut off from 
you — ^lost to you — for you would tell how many friends you 
have lost — lost, not gained ; as though death had annihilated 
the most precious thing in existence— ;/r£e;2C?«Aip. But 
what room now was there for such thoughts as these with 
the risen Christ P Was he ever again to them gone or lost? 
Their very Christianity would have perished with the 
thought. JN'o, Christ was still here with them, retaining his 
identity, divine and human, with them as he had never 
been before, with them always and everywhere. They had 
lost nothing — ^gained everything by the change. Now, the 
difference between these two things is almost immeasurable. 
Tour thought is desolation— -theirs consolation; yours is 
loneliness and solitude-^theirs heavenly companioiiship ; 
yours is of perpetual lot^^i^theirs of eternal gain« 
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You will say, perhaps, our departed ones are not like 
Christ. Brethren, that they are like Christ is precisely 
what I am saying; it is precisely the meaning of the 
narrative ; it is exactly what these men believed ; it is what 
gave such fiery eloquence to their preaching, and such 
splendid heroism and self-sacrifice to their lives ; that all 
the believers were entering into this same glorious life, like 
their risen master. I know that we do not believe it; 
therefore, we are cold and dead. For we can never preach 
as they preached, and live as they lived, till toe believe what 
they believed. 

One other great truth has to be considered. We are 
well aware of the fact that the apostles lived in the con- 
stant expectation of what they called the coming of the 
Son of Man. So many unworthy, gross, and sensual 
representations of this matter have been given that the 
devout, cultivated mind turns away from it as a profitless 
theme. It is left in the hands of mercenary speculators, of 
lovers of the marvellous, and men who are disappointed 
with the results of Christianity. 

But, my brethren, it was no small part of the inspiration 
of the apostles ; and unless they were quite mistaken, we 
must be wrong, and great losers in not contemplatmg it ; 
only let us clear the subject of all coarse sensuality. 

What now did those inspired men expect, who had been 
with the risen Christ ? In expectiug him to come to his 
church on earth, was it to be under the humiliation of the 
Man of Sorrows ? or as the victorious risen Saviour ? The 
answer is too obvious to need an argument. They would 
expect Idm, as they had seen him, most glorious, which was 
not in a material body at all, but in the spiritual body of 
redeemed and now victorious human nature. Nor was 
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the whole church, glorious visions of the divine Saviour, 
the spiritual Christ, such as they had witnessed, more or 
less, for forty days. How spiritual was their hope is clear 
from the language of Paul, who filled with this expectation, 
says, *' We have known Christ after the flesh, but now 
henceforth know we him no more ;" no more afber the flesh, 
because this risen Christ, in the spiritual body, shall come 
and dwell evermore in the midst of his church. 

When we speak of the coming of Christ, two questions 
are involved. Is Christ not here? Is he away firom 
the earth and his church? All his own teachmg on 
the poiat, and the entire feeling of the apostles would 
answer — ^he is here, otherwise there could be no church. 
Believing as I do, in the divinity of Christ, and that his 
glorifled humanity is in perfect unison with it, Christ is, 
and must be, where his church is ; and to say that he is 
conflned to heaven and shut out from earth, is most plainly 
to deny that divinity. In that sense, then, there is no 
coming of Christ. The other question is, if Christ is here, 
why do we not see him ? The answer is, because of the 
hardness of our hearts. To come to us, then, is to come as 
he did to the apostles, when he opened the eyes of their 
understanding, and they knew that it was he. This was 
their hope, that by the power of the truth and the Holy 
Ghost, the veil of sense and carnal-mindedness might be 
destroyed, and the whole church come to see that their risen 
Master was verily amongst them, and to enter into holy and 
perpetual friendship with him. This is our hope that we may 
yet be delivered from our hardness of heart, to see that 
Chnst is not and cannot be distant from any one 
of us; and that nothing keeps us from the most perfect 
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fellowship, but that we are too little like him. For 
spiritually, we can see only as we love. 

Is not this enough 1 Or do any desire to see Christ 
again in material flesh and blood P Even that may be, but 
not as some desire. Christ himself has for ever put off the 
material. But the material church, the material christian 
remains, wherein it is still possible that Christ may be seen 
with these eyes of flesh and sense. When the risen Sayiour, 
hidden from mortal eyes, is so with us in the heart and 
mind, that like the two going to Emmaus, we walk and talk 
with him, finding no spot on earth so unhallowed as to shut 
the beUever out from him ; no moment of time when wo 
need mourn that we no longer see him ; no object that can 
intervene to hide him from our eyes of faith ; then may 
even our material life, and the life of the whole Church, 
be so moulded that every one of us shall bear a visible image 
of Christ, and the church be really his material body, of 
which he is the invisible Head ; and the time come, dimly 
foreshadowed by the prophet and explicitly told by the 
apostle — " Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee," and " in all He shall have 
the pre-eminence." 



SERMON VIII. 



ON THE RESURRECTION OP MAN. 



" Thou Bowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain," &c.— ^ 

1 Cor. XV., 37. 



^^ HE doctrine of the resurrection is not the same thing 



m 



as the doctrine of our immortality. This latter has 
been held in yarious forms, with different degrees of 
clearness and certainty from time immemorial ; the former 
is, I believe, peculiar to Christianity. It has given to the 
doctrine of immortality that clear and tangible certitude 
which it possesses only in the faith of a christian. 

Immortality, or our continued existence beyond this 
present state of being may be, and has been, held in many 
different forms. Perhaps the lowest and most grossly 
sensual is that of the very old idea of the transmigration of 
souls ; which clearly, if not very logically, may give us a 
perpetuity of existence, both past and future. And even 
this may be considered preferable to the wretched unbelief 
that concludes our mortal existence in the nothingness of 
the graye« 
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The extreme opposite of this is the vague notion of the 
continuance of the mere thinking principle in a disem- 
bodied form, which may possibly retain our identity ; or 
might more naturally be conceived of as an absorption into 
the Deity : since it is diflScult, if not impossible, to conceive 
of any spirit, except the one infinite Spirit, existing without 
form, or the limitations of body. Between these two 
extremes, a great variety of opinions is possible. In pro- 
portion as the opinion approaches the latter view — our 
continuance as disembodied spirits — it becomes vague and 
unreal, and fails to exercise any influence over life. For 
every belief has power over us— other things being equal — 
according to its distinctness and the possibility of our 
realizing it. I have frequently said that even as christians 
we have almost ceased to be affected by the picture of heaven 
or hell, because we no longer realize it, as a condition into 
which we can carry our present experience. We can form 
no idea of a mere bodiless, mental existence, since all our 
experience is connected with a body. Men will never care 
much for such an entirely immaterial and inconceivable 
existence. If every thing bodily is utterly to perish, it is 
inevitable that men should attach little or no importance to 
all that belongs to the body, so far as the future is 
concerned. 

On the other hand, the opinion that approaches the more 
gross and sensual idea of a continued existence in fleshly 
bodies such as these, or even inferior to them, can never 
exercise an elevating influence on man. You will see then 
the vast importance of a belief in the future, which shall 
neither fade away into vague unreality, nor sink down into 
gross sensuality. If the christian may sometimes be accused, 
as he is by secularists^ of sacrificing his interest in and 
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his duties to the present by too great an absorption 
in the future,Ithink he is much more often open to the charge 
of sacrificing the future by not directing sufficient attention 
to it, to get clear and intelligible notions of it. If he did 
so, it would certainly never divert his attention from the 
present ; but quite the contrary. 

The christian doctrine of the resurrection seems to me 
BO exceedingly distinct and intelligible, so far removed from 
all vagueness, so perfectly free from all sensuality, that it 
throws a flood of light on all that interests us as 
christians, elevating the present and bringing the future 
near ; and I think it should occupy a much larger place 
than it ordinarily does in our christian teaching. 

The main elements of it are these : — 

1. That the future immortality is by no means so im- 
measurably unlike the present ; nor the transition from one 
to the other so sudden and abrupt ; that in fact it may be, 
as Swedenborg and others say it is, that at first we do not 
know that we have passed through death, but may imagine 
this life continuing, though very changed ; just as in our 
dreams at night — sleep always having been regarded as the 
image of death — ^we are sometimes for long uncertain 
whether it is really a dream or a part of our real life. 

2. That the connection is exceedingly close between the 
present and the future, as between to-day and to-morrow • 
all we do here, entering more or less into the future, the 
future as it were being constructed out of the present ; so 
that our experience here gives an intense reality to the 
future, while the future imparts a deep seriousness to the 
present. 

3. That an intelligent comprehension of the present, with . 
a just treatment of it, will enable us so to understand the 
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future, as that we may clearly see our way into it, until 
death becomes a matter of comparative indifference to us. 

Who can estimate the results of such beliefs once taking 
earnest hold of the mind? 

11. We come then to inquire what this doctrine is and 
what it is not P 

Mrst. — It is the resurrection of the man, not of the flesh* 
and-blood body. 

If you have read the Scriptures carefully, I need not tell 
you that the phrase " resurrection of the body " nowhere 
occurs in the Bible; "resurrection of the dead^^ is the 
nearest approach to it. Nor is there anything at all to lead 
us to suppose that this sensual matter will ever reappear. 
Quite the contrary, Paul distinctly assures us that flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven ; and as 
forcibly does he draw the distinction between life in the 
body and life out of the body. " Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord ;" as though the presence, or at least 
the prominent consciousness of this body, must ever bo an 
obstruction to our intercourse with Christ. It it be so, it 
is quite incredible that it should rise again. 

The subject is treated quite similarly by our Saviour, 
where we shall find all the evidence precisely coinciding with 
this testimony of Paul. 

I say then it is the man that rises. The essential of 
the man is, his character, his thoughts and feelings, with his 
entire life experience. All that constitutes the man, but is 
by no means dependent on tlii lody, A little practical, 
scientific knowledge might help to convince men of this. 
It is a well-ascertained fact that all the particles of this 
body are changed every seven years, showing how little 
dependent we are on them, and that the foundation of our 
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indiYidual personal identity lies very much deeper tlian 
tbat. 

Our common experience is full of evidence to what a 
remarkable degree the living man exists in a kind of 
independence of this body. All deep and earnest thoughts, 
every thing that creates an intensity of inward, mental life, 
renders us comparatively insensible to all that belongs to 
the body. You may see it even in children who are some- 
times lost in a kind of dreamy abstraction, half unconscious 
of the mere world of sense. You see it most remarkably 
demonstrated in that insensibility to pain, which always 
accompanies very strong mental excitement, and which 
many of the martyrs so wonderfully experienced in the 
enthusiasm of their faith. Every thing which illustrates our 
independence of the body is of course an evidence against 
the resurrection of the body. Eurther — the teaching 
(moral) of Christianity must be taken into consideration. 
It is, that the discipline of the soul should put this body 
into complete subjection : to make it more the slave than 
any thing else of our character and its determinations ; from 
which we should hardly come to the conclusion that our 
true life could be dependent on the continuance of the body. 
And if not, we certainly could not expect it to rise again 
seeing there could be no reason for it. 

To which we may add the reflection that if this body were 
destined to share our immortality, we might expect tbat it 
would also share in that divine regenerating process, which 
is here fitting us as christians for our immortal existence. 
But, on the contrary, the very reverse is the case. As 
Christianity ripens to its fulness in the soul, all that belongs 
to the flesh and sense falls into the shade. The bodily 
passions die out, as the most sacred emotions of the soid 
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glow with a heavenly ardour. When the power of Christ 
within us, brings nearer to perfection all that belongs to 
our spirit life, all that concerns this flesh and sense is 
sinking into decay. 

What is death that it should invert this process ? Such 
an idea is far more likely to shake than to confirm our faith 
in immortality. 

Secondly, — Although it is not the resurrection of this 
natural, material body of gross sense, yet it is resurrection 
in a hody. 

The teaching of Paul is exceedingly clear and explicit, 
both in this passage and elsewhere. 

Here he says, thou sowest not that body that shall be, or 
that shall rise again, but bare grain, that is, mere seed, 
which should be decisive on the point. The com that grows 
is in ho respect identical in matter with the seed sown, 
which perishes and never reappears as corn. The only 
identity is in the nature and character of the life. The 
stream of life is unbroken, but the same material atoms are 
not essential to it. Then Paul says — God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him ; but to every seed its own body ; 
which asserts two things : that the after-body is not 
identical with the body sown, being given specially by God; 
yet it is in its nature suitable so as to maintain the continuity 
of life. So far the idea applied to the resurrection is, that 
the body said to rise again is not identical in matter with 
this body that dies and disappears, but is given by God ; 
yet it is in all respects suitable, by which I understand him 
to mean that it is appropriate to the kind of life lived and 
the character attained here. Then he goes on to tell us 
that there is a glory of the terrestrial body, and a glory of 
the celestial, the latter being widely distinguished from the 



former. He says there is a natural or earthly body ; and 
there is a spiritual or heayenly body ; this latter being the 
body that shall rise. This spiritual, resurrection-body 
immeasurably exceeds in glory that which finally perishes 
in the grave: the thought of this surpassing glory prompts him 
to that splendid burst of eloquence — " Behold, I show you a 
mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkUng of an eye, at the last trump : 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. Por this corruptible 
must put on incorruption^ and this mortal must put on 
immortality." All this seems to me most intelligible and 
quite unmistakable in its meaning Turn now to 2 Cor. 
v., 1 — 4f, where you have another very dear statement of this 
same truth. This body is to be dissolved, and he says 
nothing of its return ; but we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, i.e., not material, this building 
of God being that spiritual body, in or into which we rise. 
For he goes on to say that while in this body we groan, 
earnestly desiring that superior spiritual body from heaven ; 
for our desire is not to get rid of this body, to be without 
any body, which he calls being naked, but to be clothed 
upon with our house, which is from heaven ; i,e, with that 
spiritual body which is so surpassing in glory, and which 
he says is to be eternal in the heavens. Here his meaning 
seems to me almost beyond possibility of mistake by the 
thoughtful reader, and corresponds exactly with the other 
passage: that the resurrection-body is not at all this 
material body, but some infinitely more glorious spiritual 
body which God bestows upon us, and which, not being made 
with hands, i,e, having no gross material elements in it, is 
fitted to be an immortal home. 



To me, these two passages are enough to shew quite 
distinctlj what was Paul's belie£ But if our time would 
permit, I could shew you traces of this same truth running 
through many passages of this apostle. These passages 
become simple and beautiful in the light of this truth/ 
while without it they are obscure. 

Now, is this only Paul's doctrine, or does it pervade the 
New Testament? Christ said little or nothing on the 
point. He only aflSrms the fact of the resurrection without 
entering into any explanation of it. We have, however, 
what is better than any verbal explanation. We have 
what we may call a life-representation of the great truth, 
in at least two facts of the evangelic record, if I have 
rightly understood that record. I believe Christ has put 
before us, in his own personal history, all that it concerns 
us to know of our own destiny as redeemed men. Just ais 
he has shewn us in his own actions among men, what a 
true christian life on earth should be ; as he has shewn us 
in himself what death to sin and the world mean ; how to 
bear the crucifixion which sin entails, and how to rise into 
new life, to holiness ; so, in the events I refer to, I think he 
has shewn us — as far as it can be done — ^what is that spiritual 
body in which we are to rise into immortal life. The 
events to which I refer are the transfiguration, and Christ's 
own resurrection from the grave — chiefly the latter. 

That Christ did not rise in a natural material body is 
made certain to my mind, by all the subsequent events. 
It would occupy too much time now to enter into the 
argument.* I only just name : that he was never seen 
alter his resurrection by any but believers j that he was 
not recognised and known even by them, tmtil their eyes — 

* See the previous Sermon. 
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their inward eyes — were opened ; that we are never told of 
his dwelling any where, as an ordinary inhabitant of earth ; 
that he appeared suddenly and ^disappeared as suddenly — 
without any apparent coming and going ; that he came and 
departed through closed doors, &c. All of which would 
indicate anything, rather than the posession of a material 
body like these. It was a body that could be either visible 
or invisible to these eyes of flesh ; a body raised above all 
the known laws of the material world ; a body that could 
ascend on the clouds of heaven, and in fact just such as we 
can suppose Paul to mean, when he speaks of " a spiritual 
body," " a building of Wod not made with hands." 

And in that risen Christ, I believe we are to see our own 
resurrection ; he, being the first fruits from the dead ; we^ 
rising in his likeness, when we shall see him as he is. 

When then shall our resurrection be ? Even as Christ*s, 
upon the dissolution of this material flesh. As Paul so 
intensely felt ; the putting off of the flesh would be the 
putting on of the house or building of God. It is but 
a change of garments — as he so beautifully describes it : 
this corruptible putting on incorruption, this mortal putting 
on immortality. 

Many questions may be asked respecting this ipiritual 
body. Is it with us now, concealed from our eyes beneath 
this material flesh, or does it only await us at death P What 
is its connection with this perishable flesh 1 &c., &c. 
Questions which some people attempt to answer ; but before 
which I pause, seeing that the Scriptures lead us no further, 
and that such questions have no practical importance for us. 

But the truths I have put before you have such import- 
ance-— intensely practical and intensely momentous — as J 
now hasten to point out« 
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III. Let uBsee then the important practical concluBionfl. 

First — ^This gives us a yery intelligible and beautiful 
idea of the great transition ijiat awaits us all — one that we 
can easily appreciate and realize. It is by no means that 
sudden entire, and incomprehensible change which many 
too often suppose death to be. It is not passing away 
from all the reality of life, into that kind of dreamland of 
which we can form no conception, and in which our 
earthly experience could be of little or no use to us. It is 
not sinking into a profound slumber for centuries or thou- 
sands of years, only to be awakened again at some remote 
period, to be reimprisoned in sensual bodies that hare been 
rotting for ages. It is not a going we know not where, 
and becoming we know not what. It is a peaceful, it may 
be painless, and even delightful slumber ; only a thousand 
times more refreshing and invigorating than a night's 
repose. Its effect is to put off this gross materiality, just 
as some loathsome disease passes away in a deep and 
healthy sleep. We wake up in the same form, but without 
its morbid elements ; with the same faculties and percep- 
tions, but freed from the limits of this mean and narrow 
corporeity ; with all the experience of life fresh about us, 
but now endued with an immortal vigour, looking on all 
familiar things and beings clothed in the same immortality, 
with the veil of sin and misery gone that so long hid from 
us the Father of our spirits, and the heaven of the blessed. 
In fact, it is all summed up in Paul's thrilling thought 
that this corruptible has put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality ; and we stand in the light of everlast- 
ing day to smile at the absolute nothingness of death. 

Such is the resurrection immediately consequent on 
death, to those who have been living for the imperishable 
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things of our true and deathless nature. Can you wonder 
at it, if the apostles, familiar with such thoughts, and 
having seen them realized in a risen Christ, looked upon 
the terrors of death with a kind of sublime contempt, feel- 
ing that in reality death was only a gain, the most splendid 
victory over evil and sorrow to which the redemption of 
Christ could raise captive slaves ? If we had the energy of 
fisdth to grasp such thoughts, do you not think it would 
transform life P How light would our troubles be ; how 
inspiring our hopes ; how calm our patient waiting ! 

Secondly, — How close together it brings the present and 
the future, so that they entirely interpenetrate each other. 
They are as much one to us as childhood and manhood to 
the same person, or as yesterday and to-day in this life. Eor, 
you see, it is a resurrection of life, of our own selves, of all 
that experience and character that have been gradually 
forming here This is impressed upon us by the two facts 
that it is rising in a body, and that to each individual it is 
a suitable, appropriate body. Indeed, we can only think of 
body, as the expression of mind or soul. It is the mani- 
fested form of the invisible soul and life. But just as that 
resurrection-body is immeasurably more perfect, so is it a 
more exact picture of what we really and truly are : no 
longer a veil, as this gross body often is. There is something 
intensely serious as well as glorious in this. 

(1.) There is no such thing as losing anything we have 

truly possessed or lived here. As every earnest thought and 

feeling and life-experience is said to write itself on this 

sensual body, much more on that refined and spiritual 

body. 

Do you feel that you have left behind you in life's way 

und lost a thousand joys, thoughts of truth and goodness ; 
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predoiui and dear affections, that haye withered in the cold 
atmosphere of this world ; bright memories that have faded 
away in this wretched straggle for a poor feyerish existence ; 
eyen longing aspirations that haye grown weary through 
hopes deferred, and bitter pains and disappointments 
endured ? No ; it is not so. Nothing is lost. All has left 
its deeply grayen features on that immortal body. To you, 
parents, who long ago laid your children out of your sight 
in the graye, shall come back all the sweet and innocent 
gladness of childhood fresh in the bloom of eternal youth. 
To you, children, shall come back all the calm reliance the 
deep and happy reyerence of parental wisdom and goodness. 
To you, friends, companions, and loyers, all the sacred 
pleasuresof true fellowship, unstained with sense and passion 
and enyy. To you who haye fought well life's battle, won 
yictories and forgotten them to press on to fresh conflicts, 
shall come back all the unspeakable pleasure you haye felt 
in faithfulness to God and conscience, and all the triumphs 
of yirtue you haye won through faith in the great 
Bedeemer. All, rising again in this re8urrection body, freed 
from eyery elementof corruption, thegerms of eyer expanding 
holiness and life before G-od. 

(2.) Yet there is the other side to >t. There is what 
Christ calls the resurrection to condemnation. For thus 
regarded, nothing lies buried — ^no, nothing that belongs to 
life and character. Ah, if you could bury that evil deed 
or thought or purpose, as you try to crush it down 
into obliyion, into the hideous mass of hateful things that 
are now done and cannot be helped, but may not be thought 
of — ^into the dark silent graye of the wronged and injured 
man. If you could ; but no, it may not be. So you not 
know that the hatred and passion you cherish haye been 
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lining all tHe features of your countenance; that hard 
selfislmeBS, dwelling in the soul, has been transforming to. 
iron sternness a face fit for the play of divine tenderness and, 
love j that all the sins and vices of life, denied ever so falsely, 
sit in demon laughter, or in odious scars, on the brow of 
man — even here? Much more and much more terribly on 
that body. All coming back again in a marvellous but 
terrible resurrection. Twenty years ago I drove that crime 
down into oblivion, away from the sight of God and man, 
and now it comes up as fresh as though done to-day. Eifty 
years of wrong-doing — a troop of moral monsters : " The 
dogs of hell let loose," to circle in my being, to constitute 
my enduring mansion. " Oh 'tis horrible — ^too horrible," 
but too trua Surely it does not need that your Pather 
should become an avenging Judge to teach us the deep 
damnation of all sin. It needs nothing but this resurrection 
of our life. Oh, would God I could only half tell you, how 
evil and bitter a thing it is to do wrong. But I need not tell 
you, if you believe this doctrine of resurrection. 

(3.) Does not this overshadow the whole subject, since we 
have all done wrong, and must see again the wrongs we have 
done? 

Ko ; it does not. Once I thought it did, till I looked 
farther into the meaning of life. All must come back I 
believe, because it is the resurrection of our selves, our life. 
The sins, we have all done, we shall see again. But how 
changed, if you have opened your eyes of faith to see a 
Pather rescuing you from sin. Forth &om the grave of the 
past will come your old enemy, hatred, covetousness, 
selfishness, sensual passion, but each will come as a slain 
and vanquished foe. Standing with Christ, under tlie 
9hadow of the cross, which has taught you the truth and 
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the true hatred of sin, you will be able to say to each : Thou 
my enemy wast long ago trampled in the dust by the power 
of the great Captain of salvation resting on me ; like the 
Roman conqueror, who drove through the streets of the great 
city with his captive enemy chained to his chariot wheels — in 
our day the most melancholy evidence of the havoc of war 
— ^but in that day the proudest sign of victory ; — so will you, 
more than conqueror through Christ, wear your conquered 
sins and evils, a crown of resplendent glory, and the most 
astonishing testimony to the grace and love of God in 
rescuing you from the bondage of corruption, to raise you 
into the everlasting liberty of the sons of Qod. 



SERMON IX. 




MUTUAL RECOGNITION IN A FUTURE STATE. 

" Then shall I know even as also I am known," — 1 Cob. xuL, 12. 

O many this subject is merely one of great interest. 
To me it is very much more. The same may be said 
of all questions concerning the future. We are too 
much in the habit of looking at the world beyond the 
grave as a distant vision, interesting to contemplate as a far 
off possibility, but having very little immediate and 
practical importance. If it were so, I should not trouble to 
bring it under your consideration, because we could very 
confidently leave it in the hands of the great Disposer of all 
things, while we have too much demanding our present care 
to give serious attention to that over wbich we have no 
control. 

Sut herein we lose sight of two facts : That we are very 
much nearer to that world than we are in the habit of 
thinking — the distance being illusory, and that the connec- 
tion between the two worlds is so close and practical, that 
we cannot either comprehend or properly treat the one 
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without some conception of tbe other. I do not belieye 
that men generally will live this life aright, while they 
either ignore or have no knowledge of the life to coma 

To me, all knowledge terminates in life — all questions 
point to the one question, how shall we now live ? I can 
entertain no subject of interest that is at all severed from 
this all-absorbing one. Like the man who wrote " Ferdidi 
diem " against every day on which he had not done some 
good, I would write the same against every sermon or 
public teaching that did not shew me how wisely to spend 
this day. 

I have previously directed your attention to subjects 
connected with this — ^future judgment, the resurrection, 
the nature of heaven and hell, &c. If you have any of 
them at all in mind, it will help to interpret this. 

How much is involved in these words of Paul, it is hardly 
necessary to point out. He is contrasting knowledge in 
this present state, which is greatly involved in ignorance, 
with knowledge in that future state where, he says, the 
clouds of ignorance are to be cleared away. He does not 
tell us to what particular knowledge he refers. But you 
can readily see how all knowledge must involve knowledge 
of men and things, chiefly knowledge of men. It would be 
difficult to tell what he could have in his mind, from which 
should be excluded the personal recognition of human 
beings. If you say that he referred chiefly to Christ, to 
our heavenly Eather, which I should not be disposed to 
doubt, yet Christ is so mixed up with the human race, and 
God our Father is so the Father of human beings existing 
in reality, not merely in imagination, that it is not possible 
seriously to contemplate one without the other. If Paul 
does include the recognition of human beings in what be 
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here says of knowledge, what a strikingly solemn 
thought is here offered to ns, in the extent to which 
that knowledge is to go. Something more than a mere 
recognition. A discernment of each other, something akin 
to that all-searching knowledge of us that ever belongs to 
the infinite mind. That at least is serious. 

1. On what grounds may we confidently believe in the 
recognition of each other beyond death P 

On three very intelligible grounds. 

First — On the fact of the resurrection, as taught by 
Christ and Paul. 

I have before explained this christian truth as being not 
merely a continued existence beyond the grave, but the 
resuscitation of all that essentially belongs to our human 
existence, in which sense alone we can understand a 
resurrectiou. For there would be no resurrection in the 
continuaxice pf mere spirit existence ; since the spirit itself 
neither dies, nor is buried, nor can pass into any condition 
from which it can rise again. 

Spiritual resurrection is merely change of character, 
which is certainly not all that we mean, since death has not 
the least power over this. Sesurrection is a deliverance 
from something to which we have been subjected in dying, 
whereby death is rendered null and void. It is the getting 
back or retaining something of which death would effectually 
deprive us, but for that resurrection. Now, as I have 
explained, this something, which the resurrection secures to 
us, and of which otherwise death would deprive us, is not 
material flesh and sense, of which both Christ and Paul 
distinctly teach, that they shall not inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. It is, therefore, the form which we may possess, 
divested of its gross materiality, invested with whftt Paul 
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calls a spiritual body, retaining all that properly and 
necessarily belongs to ns as human beings. 

It is illustrated to us in the risen Christ, who, though in 
a human form was not corporeal ; and also on the mount of 
transfiguration, where Christ, Moses, and Elias, all appear 
to the three apostles in such a way as to be recognised 
by them, and yet in a glorious form free &om the limits 
and imperfections of gross material flesh and sense. I can 
see no other possible way of understanding a resurrection. 
But now if we are to rise again in this way, mutual recog- 
nition follows as a strict necessity. If you and I should 
find ourselves in another world, but without anything that 
we have known, and been, and loved here, how could that 
be called a resurrection P What should I be, and what 
should I retain, if I ceased to be a son, a father, a brother, 
a husband, or a friend ? How could I continue to be a son 
without a fftther and mother — or a father without one 
whom I could recognize as child — or a brother without a 
brother or sister to love ? How could I continue to be a 
man without knowing some other man P And then assuredly 
resurrection would be but a delusion. However I might 
continue to exist, I could not say that there was anything 
that had risen again. To me, therefore, it seems that 
resurrection necessarily implies the recognition of each 
other in some way. The condition of it we may consider 
directly. 

Secondlif.^^A second evidence on which it rests is that of 
the completeness of redemption in Christ. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
this truth. The Bible nowhere teaches us that redemption 
in Christ means no more than the rescue of our immaterial, 
invisible ziature. It is the deliverance of the* whole man. 



and of eyerytliiog that is truly precious to it — ^the deliver- 
ance of our complete human nature from all that has debased 
and corrupted it. Therefore it was, as I understand it, that 
Christ became a man, and went through all our human 
experience, treading, as it were, the whole way of life, to 
make it all sacred ; telling us how dear to the heart of God 
was every thing that makes up our humanity, and how it is 
not the will of G-od that anything properly belonging to it 
should be lost ; but that all, coming under Christ's sacred 
redeeming power, should become fit for a glorious im- 
mortality. Oh, I should not like to think of a redemption 
as taking me out of and away from all that is human, and 
therefore all that is precious to my heart. It does not 
mean that. It means breaking the bondage of corruption 
wherever it has existed, rescuing all precious things out of 
its hands — ^giving me back in a purified and heavenly form 
all those dear and sacred things that have been torn from 
my grasp by the cruel power of sin. You know what this 
means £Eir better than I can tell you. Are not all the 
affections and sympathies that unite us together as a^race, 
all the &mily ties, all the participation in each other's 
thoughts, the brotherly helping of each other towards truth 
and goodness, the glorious and vast thoughts that grow out 
of and cluster round our humanity and its experience — ^is 
not all this far too valuable to be lost P But you know how 
Eiin has come in and marred and spoilt it all. What then 
shall redemption mean P Shall it mean annihilating those 
affections and sympathies which sin has but corrupted, to 
leave my heart existing still, but without all which God has 
taught me to feel precious P Why, that would only be 
completing instead of undoing the work of sin. No, re« 
demption is not that ; it is the reverse of that. It is giving 
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me back my lost treasures. It is giving me back my child's 
heart, my paternal heart, my brotherly heart, with all the 
beautiful emotions that fill it, no longer spoiled and darkened 
by the sinful passions that have made human love a mockery. 
Bedemption is not crushing my energies as a man, because 
those energies have been abused ; it is giving me back those 
energies, under a divine inspiration, novr to use them with 
a sacred wisdom, and in an imperishable work. 

I can leave you to say whether this is not redemption — 
whether you could call that redemption, which just rescued 
a man from destruction, but left him without any of the 
affections, any of the energies, or any of the capacities 
and experiences of a man ; or that which restored every- 
thing to him, but without the admixture of evil, ennobled 
and consecrated to enduring works, to unsullied love, and 
to perpetual bliss. 

Now the inevitable conclusion of this is — ^the mutual 
recognition I am speaking of. For if my whole nature is 
to be redeemed and delivered from corrupting influence-— 
handed back to me pure and holy, I must have also the 
objects that correspond thereto. What shall I do with 
pure friendship without a friend to love ? Where shall that 
heart find a heaven, which Christ has made pure, and deep, 
and strong in its sympathies, yet without any object for 
sympathy to rest in P What shall I do with these renovated 
and ennobled faculties of my nature, when all the fellow 
beings to whom they bind me, are lost to me for ever P It 
cannot be. That redemption of Christ— complete in 
restoring to me all of which sin has robbed me, must leave 
me a man in a human race, a member in a well recognized 
family. This clearly means mutual recognition^ in any 
world to which Christ's redemption shall raise us. 
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Thirdly, — The other ground on which it rests is that of 
future judgment. 

If there is to be any such thing as an after result of this 
life — ^if our conduct here is in any way to aifect the future, 
and to come under the judgment of eternal light and truth, 
it cannot be without this. All our actions have reference 
not to God, but to each other. Christ has distinctly told 
us ; all that he requires, all that the Father requires, is not 
servile adulation in sacrifices, and offerings, and ceremonies, 
in which he takes no pleasure, but that we will do justice 
and love mercy ; visit the fatherless and the widow, and 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world. Thus men around 
us are so mixed up in all our actions, and in our conduct as 
G-od regards it, that it is impossible to sever one from the 
other. If ever those actions and that conduct are to come 
under review and to meet with any results in that future 
life, it is to me quite clear that it involves the recognition 
of each other. Without this, all the past of this life would 
be as though it had not been. 

2. There are two conditions under which this future 
recognition takes place. 

Mrst, — ^That it is not a necessary recognition of those in 
whom we have not been and are not concerned. 

I do not pretend to say how far this recognition may, or 
may not extend, because I am sure that there is a vast deal 
in that state, of which we really know nothing at present. 
To speculate where we have grounds of neither knowledge 
nor conviction is useless and is not wise. In what relation 
we may stand to the vast race of mankind of whom we are 
now entirely ignorant, it appears to me quite impossible to 
say, and I venture no opinion. 

The recognition, of which I have spoken as ueceBsarj, 
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extends to all those who have been mixed up with our 
earthly life, with our actions, and with the formation of our 
characters, who can no more be separated from our lives 
than we can ourselves. And, of course, the more our 
fellow-creatures have been mixed up and identified with our 
life here, the more decisive and serious must be recognition 
there. Two passages of scripture, at least, bear upon this 
point. The desire of the rich man in Luke's parable, that 
his brethren might not come to him to share the miseries of 
his condition, though it may not refer to that exclusively, 
yet certainly points to an unwillingness to recognize after 
death the partners in guilt; a feeling which is often 
experienced even in this world. When it is said again — 
" They shall look on him whom they have pierced, and shall 
mourn ; '* there is no reason why we should limit the saying 
to Christ himself, especially when we remember how Christ 
has impressed it on us, that acts of kindness or unkindness 
done to the little ones among men are regarded as done 
to him. 

We must not, however, exclude from this necessary 
recognition those whom we have not personally known. 
For many are known to us through their thoughts and 
teachings, and thereby have helped to form our characters ; 
all of whom are as much identified with our life as our 
very nearest relations. These all come within that class of 
our fellow beings, whom to recognize and know must form 
a part of our very existence, and be a source of perpetual 
pleasure or pain to us. 

Secondlf/,^-It is evident from what Paul says, that he 
anticipates a knowledge of each other vastly exceeding 
anything that we attain here. All the obstructions to 
every, kind of knowledge are to be gradually cleared away, 
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opening to -ns a deep penetration into the real nature and 
character of men and things, after which we vainly seek 
now. The veil, the dull veil of flesh and sense, will be taken 
off all things. The great universe of God will stand 
revealed to us in its wondrous, spiritual, and eternal 
meaning. Men can no longer wrap themselves round in 
cloaks of hypocrisy and deception. Things will appear as 
they are. The forms of love that have allured and 
beguiled men into a hidden selfishness and hatred; the 
mere passions that have been a heartless mockery of love, 
leading men into death instead of life — all will have 
vanished to leave manifested exactly what is in the heart. 
And so too will the mere forms of worship ; exposing our 
real and now hidden thoughts of God. Pace to face — 
undisguised. Man with God — man with man — we shall 
know and be known without a veil between. 

What a disclosure of hidden things — what a terrible 
revelation of thoughts and purposes we intended should lie 
for ever buried in darkness ! 

3. It then becomes apparent of what immense and 
immediate importance all this is to us. It is no longer a 
matter of speculative interest, but one of immeasurable 
practical seriousness. 

"We are now laying up in store for ourselves more than 
we can well estimate. We see a little of it here in this life. 
How much depends on the friendships and associations of 
our early days ! How many a life runs roufjhly, darkly, 
and guiltily, because we have bound ourselves up with 
partners in wrong and wickedness, whose unhallowed 
sympathy helps to enchain us to evil, and whose ever-present 
forms are the evil demons of life. And on the other hand, 
bow often is life shielded from temptation and pervaded with 
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Bacred influences from the purer friendsMps that make life 
peaceful and beautiful. 

How much more will all this be realized when our 
perceptions of each other's characters and of our mutual 
relations, will be carried to so great a length. 

With what astonishment — with what a boundless and 
intense pleasure— with what unmitigated horror may the 
recognitions of that future day meet us. 

I can well imagine how the great conquerors in battle — an 
Alexander, a Ctesar, a Tamerlane, a Napoleon, may rise to 
greet the thousands, millions of mangled corpses scattered 
over their proud battle-fields, with the millions more of 
widows and orphans and mourning friends whose lives they 
have blighted with desolate sorrow : what a recognition that 
will be when the forgotten horrors of the battle-field and 
the many indescribable wickednesses and woes of besieged 
cities, all start into a kind of perpetual reality in the forms 
of those ruined ones that now make up the conqueror's 
dolorous train — a train of shame vaster than all the poor 
honours awarded by this world. "When the dungeons of the 
inquisition shall tell their dreadful tales, I can imagine a 
Spanish inquisitor, Torquemada, or an English Laud — 
doomed to recognize again the quivering limbs and figures 
dripping with blood of the hundreds and thousands whom 
in the name of a merciful Saviour they delighted to torture 
out of their human existence. 

And I can imagine too, what recognitions among men 
who have defrauded, caluminated, deceived each other j — of 
tyrants who have trampled down the weak — of keen and 
cunning men who have deluded the unwary and helpless — 
what bitter shame, what daggers of remorse, what burning 
quenchless fires of reproach and hatred await men, when th« 
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victims of all wrong rise up to proclaim to the wrong doers 
the many hideous deeds of earth. 

But equally beautiful must be the picture on the other 

side. The myriad, myriad recognitions of men and women, 

of fathers, mothers, and children — of brothers, lovers, and 

friends — ^whose fellowship on earth has been full of a 

purifying joy and a strengthening peace, but aU too short 

and limited in time, now prolonged indefinitely and reaching 

to the very deepest soul of each; the recognitions of teachers 

and learners, between whom on earth, the communications 

of truth were golden links of love ; between whom now 

larger revelations of truth have become channels broad and 

deep for the flow of infinite love from God to the sons of 

God, and from child to child of the great redeemed family ; 

the recognitions of the philanthropist, of the unnoticed 

toilers on God's great field of grace, and the numberless 

hosts who have been blessed and healed by the self-sacrificing 

love of men in the flesh, now in the spiritual body, rejoicing 

together over the bonds that were broken, the cruel 

oppressions that were ended, the bodily pains and the mental 

agonies that were stilled, when they wrestled and struggled 

together on the world's dark battle-field -, not least perhaps 

the recognitions of many whose earthly love was prematurely 

checked and nipped in the bud — of true lovers torn 

assunder by calumny or unnatural jealousy, or the mercenary 

tyrannies of courts and of society — of parents and children, 

brothers and sisters, scattered by the hand of the despot 

and the blood-red cruelty of the slave dealer — ^now renewing 

and consummating the bliss that just dawned and then went 

suddenly out in the gloom and sorrow of our mortal wrongs. 

All this and a thousand times more than this, that no 

laEguage can paint, but that many indiyidual hearts inthe^ 
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grief and longing can anticipate ; this may well constitute 
a beginning of heaven which words can only misrepresent, 
but which can sink down into the quiet thoughtful mind, 
with irresistible evidence of its truth, and equal power to 
nerve us for our conflicts here and our triumph at la^t. 

I need hardly suggest to you now, how this affects 
everything we do here. For all our actions concern our 
fellow creatures whom we must again meet in the coming 
world, and with whom, there, we shall truly have to settle 
accounts. O how careful men would be of the enmities they 
create — ^the moral debts they contract — the mutual 
responsibilities under which they are placed, if these things 
gained their conviction and were allowed a little to control 
their feelings ! 

Especially serious becomes the question of the friendships 
and connections we form here ; for of aU things they are 
perhaps doing most to create or mould our future. That 
certainly is least likely to prove transient which goes 
furthest into our character. To most of us nothing penetrates 
so deeply (excepting the divine), as the human influences 
that reach us through love, friendship, and the many 
connecting bonds that spring up in this great human family. 
Let us take care how we create around us a net of influences 
which only eternity can measure. 

I have said nothing of the recognition of Christ. It is 
not needful; since the conviction is too obvious. Our 
recognition of Christ will depend upon our knowledge of 
him now. If any think that by dying we can start up into 
a sudden knowledge of and fellowship with Christ, having 
disregarded him here, I certainly do not think so. 
Many may claim that recognition, to whom Christ will 
say: ** I never knew you," 
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But to that man who has longed and striven to know 
Christ, walking with him in secret feUowship of mind, 
seeking to assimilate his own path to Christ's — to him there 
will be a manifestation of the Lord Jesus that shall more 
than satisfy the intellect and fill the soul with bliss, not to 
exclude other friendships or to render them needless — ^but 
to raise them to the highest degree, when we all know that 
the light in which we shine is the light of God, brought near 
to us through him who in himself has made God and man 
for ever one. 



SERMON X. 



ON THE EMPLOYMENTS OF HEAVEN. 

" To give to every man according to his work." — 'Rw, xxii, 12, 

®l{/y OTT may not have forgotten several subjects connected 
^M. ^i^^ *^i8 which we have had under our attention, 
^^ and I trust you are fully prepared to feel that the 
question is not one of curiosity or of speculative interest, 
but of immense practical seriousness. What I am to be 
and do to-morrow never can be a matter of indiflterence to- 
day. Eternity is but the to-morrow of my being, invested 
with the greater seriousness that the word eternity carries 
with it. 

To the question — ^What is heaven to me ? — how many 
and various are the answers given ; and yet for the most 
part, how little that is intelligible do all those answers 
contain. One will say : Heaven is to see God — another : 
to be with Christ-*-another : to be free from sin and suffer^ 
ing, &c. All perhaps containing a portion of truth, but not 
veiy definite, nor very satisfactory. How are we going to 
see God ? Christ says, by having pure hearts ; and Christ 
Would certainly teach us that our hearts should be pure 
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now — ^here — a matter which he would by no means have 
deferred to the end of mortality. 

Or as to the question of being with Christ— are we not, 
or ought we not to be with him now — always, everywhere ? 
*' Lo, I am with you," said Christ, ** to the end of the world." 
It seems to me that we may all of us be with Christ just as 
much as we wish. The same too may be said about free- 
dom from sin and suffering. It is not crossing the stream 
of death that must give us that liberty — it is another 
stream that we have to cross for that ; the stream that 
severs unbelief from trust — the acceptance from the rejec- 
tion of truth — obedience from disobedience. Sin and 
suffering may be banished here, and so heaven be possible 
now. 

If men do really think that either or all of these three 
things would make heaven, it does appear strange that they 
should not do more to make a heaven of earth, since these 
constituent elements of heaven are so placed within our 
reach, if by nothing else, by the gospel of Christ. Can it 
be that we have thought and spoken of heaven with such 
raptures of hope and gladness, that when we define this 
most desirable heaven, it appears that which it is quite 
possible to attain now, and yet, all glorious as it is, we do 
not think it worth while to attain it at once ; or have we 
found something better still? This question seems to 
imply one of two answers ; either that we are not quite sincere 
in our estimate of such a heaven — not after all thinking it so 
great a good as that we should be very desirous for it ; or 
else we must imagine that there is some magical power in 
death to reveal God, to bring Christ near, and to conquer 
sin and suffering. But most certainly death has no such 
power, fiather should life have it. I do not know what 
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we shall attain by dying, that we have not attained by living. 
It is this that leads me to press this question upon men — 
What do you definitely expect, as constituting heaven, or, 
which is the same thing, the perfected redemption that isn 
Christ ? All the circumstances of the present age, and most of 
its special questions, demand of us, as christians, that our 
convictions shall be very clear and definite and well-founded. 
In the severe trial to which all truth is now being subjected, 
that only can be expected to stand unshaken, the evidence 
of which can be made perfectly intelligible to men who are 
disposed to give it devout and candid attention. 

There are again those who think of heaven without any 
well-defined conceptions of what it is, or whether there are 
any comprehensible employments belonging to it. They see 
and feel the evils of earth ; they are often oppressed with 
the cares and wrongs of our mortal condition, and heaven 
is to them simply a place of release from all this, something 
higher and better than we find now. God forbid that I 
should interfere with the hopes of such. Any hope is 
better than none. A hopeless condition is, of all, the most 
demoralizing. Any thing is better for a man than that he 
should feel contented with things as they are, as though 
God had intended no more for us than this poor consolation 
of semi-degradation. However far off, however vague and 
intangible, keep hold of some nobler expectation, rather 
than sink down into the dreary thought that we are now 
reaching the noblest destination of our being. But in 
holding fast to such an expectation, it is essential that even 
that heaven should not be severed from earth and its life. 

If we are to be transferred to heaven only by dying, and 
without life here fitting ns for it, should the hope have any 
inBpiringpower,itwillbe^rac^»caZ^ineffectaal;itwill raise us 
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only into the enthusiasm of superstition, and because it has no 
morally reforming power, must in the end prove delusive. 
It is no more possible that heaven, than that any other good, 
should be reached, except through our pursuing the path 
that legitimately leads to it. 

This will show you that whatever value that indefinite 
hope of a better place may have, ifc really is most important 
that we should not be satisfied with it, but should use our 
best endeavours to give it more tangible reality. 

It may be asked, how can we know any thing of the 
employments of heaven, so little being revealed ? Are we 
not trying to penetrate hidden secrets, and to be wise above 
what is written? I would answer, there is certainly a 
danger of it — a danger, however, that belongs to every 
inquiry. And I think we cannot well be too cautious and 
modest — ^too careful to keep within the known or revealed. 
But surely it is not all unknown. God, who has taught us 
so to anticipate immortality, has not quite forbidden that 
we should know any thing intelligible of what we anticipate. 
I can see, with an able writer, that to have given us all the 
details of another life — quite to unveil the future, as some 
would, to our perceptions of sense, might unnerve us for 
present action, which may account for a certain mystery 
left resting here. Even in this life, a certain hiding of to- 
morrow and its events seems best suited to the development 
of our energies. And yet, to-morrow is not so hidden that, 
in total ignorance, we are unable to prepare for its activities. 
So with the future. A certain degree of the unknown may 
be well for us, yet not to render us quite unable to prepare 
for its activities. For we must never forget that a true 
knowledge of this mortal life involves a discernment of it as 
preparation for the immortal. 
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la it not well fllustrated by the chfldliood of this life ? 
How small a knowledge has the boy of the things he will 
do and the events that will befall him as a man. Over 
much an impenetrable veil rests. And yet, he can, in 
general anticipate the nature of the man's employments. He 
knows well enough that physical powers, mental energy, moral 
principle, and all that we mean by character, will be called 
into play, and will decide his employments. He knows 
this well enough and definitely enough to spend his child- 
hood so that he may become well disciplined for the occupa- 
tions of manhood. Call this our childhood and heaven our 
manhood. The analogy holds good. With much that is 
and must be unknown, enough may be known for this our 
childhood to be a discipline, ripening all our powers ' and 
energies for the definite occupations of our manhood, which 
is heaven. 

That heaven is a condition rather than a place ; that it 
dwells in us rather than we in it ; that a pure heart and a 
clean conscience, a vivid realization of God, and of our 
dose relation to Ood, through the redemption of Christ, 
with an earnest life in all the relationships of being that 
connect us with the whole family of God ; that this rather than 
any mere change of place and circumstance wiU be our 
heaven, is now believed by all who think earnestly on the 
point. Tkis, however, does not diminish, but rather increase 
the importance of the question we are asking — of employ- 
ments. We are so constituted that we cannot think of life 
without activity. It is not enough to tell me what I am, 
and leave me in darkness as to what I may do. A picture 
of my future condition, abstracting all activity, must seem 
to me unreal. Every moral feeling requires some practical 
expression ; holiness must shine in the lustre of a beautiful 
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life ; truth must give to action its clear trasparent meaning ; 
love is a spiritual flame that demands the material of life, 
wherewith to nourish its vigour. A do-nothing heaven 
seems to me to end in a be-nothing heaven. So profound is 
our feeling on earth that our inward spiritual condition is 
but the interior light irradiating the manifested pian, that 
if we think of heaven in violation of this conviction, we are 
running against the deepest principles of our religion, in 
trying to understand its consummation — an effort that must 
have a fatal end. 

1. One clear and simple principle we have to guide us. 
Heaven will bo full of activity — employment ; and that must 
proceed naturally and spontaneously out of our spiritual 
character, even as it does here. Por in this world every 
man's life is but the outward picture of the inward man. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life, says Solomon. And 
Christ assures us, in still more penetrative teachings, that 
that which comes forth from within must determine a man's 
life. 

"We can think no otherwise of heaven. There, as here, 
convictions, thoughts, feelings, desires, according to their 
nature, must flow forth in one ceaseless stream of life and 
activity, creating a heavenly life and world out of a heavenly 
condition of the soul. One difierence only between the 
two worlds in this respect — ^that that insincerity and 
hypocrisy, in which we too often delight here, as a disguise 
of what we really are — ^there, will neither be desired nor 
possible. The clearer light of that world, and its more 
immediate perceptions, will make that mirror infallible^ 
which here is too obscure — ^that mirror in which life will 
become a precise transcript of what we are. 

The thought is striking and beautiful-~to some perhaps 
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yeiy soul-fltlrriiig. It has been repeatedly said, by most 

tbongbtfal men, that all external things of life are to us 

iihat we make them. This outward life waits, as it were, 

to be inspired with the genius of man's soul. The beauty 

we see in things must first be felt in the spirit, before it can 

be transferred to the material canvass of nature. The good 

we feel to be around us is first felt in the soul, which God 

has attuned to goodness. And when heaven and earth 

around us seem robed in gloom and darkness, it is the 

shadow of a dark soul resting upon them. You know a 

little in your own experience, how the changes that are 

going on within you, change all things in outward life, 

yarying the robes they wear from the deepest mekncholy to 

the calmest, purest loveliness. Oh, how little we know of 

the perfect beauty that even now might clothe all our 

exterior life, if only the inner soul lost all its gloom and 

became, as it might, the dwelling of the perfect light of 

holiness and godliness. When we reflect on this, it begins 

to be evident what a world may await us, if only our 

course to it is one gradual and ceaseless progress in 

emancipation from all the bonds of evil, and a building up 

In every thing that we mean by purity and goodness. 

What an infinitely increased pleasure there may be in 

action, when none but the most sacred feelings of the soul 

shall inspire it. What an indescribable felicity in the 

^lationships of life, if only the purest, most unselfish love 

shall flow through them. What a glory in doing the will 

of God, when we see God to be what we now hope he is— 

the best and most beneficent of beings. What worlds, 

and stars, and suns will shine upon us when they cease to 

be anything else than the revelation of the perfections of 

"father. What a life amidst them, when every actiofl 
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is unhesitating, spontaneous obedience to him whom we then 
love with all the intensity of our spiritual nature, and yet 
feel him to be worthy of ten thousand times that love. 

2. We may go beyond this general idea (of activity, 
corresponding with our spiritual condition) and get much 
more specific thoughts. 

Take the great elements of a heavenly character, viz., 
truth, holiness, love. We can see readily that each 
of these will give a certain activity, to the hea- 
venly life, as they do here. Truth-seeking forms 
a large part of many men's lives, and a very noble 
part, when it is understood that the object of seeking 
truth is to enlarge our intercourse with the infinite mind, 
and to bring our own lives into more perfect harmony with 
the divine life. There are men who have spent years in 
carefully examining one small part of the human system, 
that by comprehending its mechanism we may see more 
into the wisdom and skill of God, and understand how to 
live more correctly. I have no doubt such employment has 
been to such men a source of the very richest satisfaction. 
What an unbounded field for such scrutiny will open up to 
us in the heavenly world. What arj additional reason will 
there be for prosecuting it, when the knowledge and 
worship of God shall be so intensely more grateful to our 
nature, and obedient life shall seem so full of bliss. You 
know it used to be the idea of many that heaven would 
consist in sitting on clouds, and singing hymns and playing 
harps to the glory of God. I do not know whether such 
childish notions still exist. But they are natural enough 
where men can find worship only in sitting in churches 
and chapels on earth. A more intelligent Christianity now 
finds worship in an earnest and devout study of all God's 
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works, in discovering God ia all things, illustrations of his 
character in the variety of his works, and in endeavouring 
to bring our own lives into harmony with him whom we 
thus discover. And from this more intelligent christian 
view, we can see an employment of heaven that may stretch 
without limit down the infinity of ages, and through an 
ever-expanding universe, whereby God will become more 
and more to us the light and blessedness of our being, into 
whose bright image all our activities will be helping to 
bring us. 

Or if we speak of holiness, do you not think it will find 
the way to express itself there as well as here. By holiness 
we mean acceptance of the will of God. And has God no 
will to be carried out on high as well as down here? Can 
there be nothing going on without 'gross earthly matter P 
Cannot the more ethereal substance of the higher state be 
wrought up into the perpetual though varying beauties of a 
heavenly spring time, summer and harvest ? Can there be 
no flowers and fruits to tend — no paradise to cultivate- 
no nature for art to make more luxuriant and to deck in 
fairer robes — ^none of these things because gross sensual 
matter shall not be P Do we mean to make matter every- 
thing — mind nothing; or shall matter alone be active— mind 
everlastingly indolent ? How then could Christ teach us to 
pray — " Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven ?" 
Surely God may have a thousand messages to each of his 
children there, to carry out the purposes of his infinite 
kingdom. And in each one shall be found the activity of a 
noble and elevated mind, enjoying the beauties of holiness 
in a peaceful and heavenly obedience. 

Of love again, how can we think otherwise than as 
9JX active principle^ creating and pervading a life which it 
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will make beautiful in proportion to its unselfish purity 
and its intensity. 

I spoke some time back of our mutual recognition in 
heaven, and the continuance of our earthly relationships. 
More than their continuance, I hope — their development to 
a perfection and an efficiency quite unknown here. And 
shall not this find unmeasured employment for beings who 
have come to see that the very blessedness of life consists 
in ministering to the bliss of others ? 

When we look carefully into an earthly life, what is the 
true meaning of all its employments ? is it not contributing 
to the general well-being of our race ? Is not that the true 
use we find for all the grosser elements of this material 
world ? And shall there be no well-being to promote because 
we have risen into a higher state ? Or shall there be 
nothing to promote it because these gross elements of 
matter have become more refined and more nearly assimi- 
lated to our spirit nature ? Or shall love care less or be less 
able to use the ethereal elements of that world for the only 
purpose for which they can be supposed to exist ? 

3. Some may wish to push the question further yet, and 
ask by what specific actions can we there be promoting each 
other's well being, and aiding ever to exalt still more the 
whole family of God. 

I do not know that the specific actions are of any 
importance. All we need to know is, that that stale is one 
of eternal progress in truth and goodness; a progress 
which will then, as much as now, require the communication 
of mind with mind, the response of heart to heart, and all 
that interdependence of active energy which binds together 
our brotherhood here, and makes it a good thing to live, 
because others can bless Q^od for our life, There may be 
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heavenly children needing, as earthly children, the guidance 
of more advanced minds, weak ones to lean upon the strong, 
and the infinite varieties of character that need their 
counterparts perfectly to ripen them, and blend all into 
one holy harmony, deep and rich in its peace. 

And there may be yet struggling parts of the universe, 
where the conflict with evil is not ended, and to which we 
may all become angels — messengers of mercy, sent forth by 
God to minister to them who shall be heirs of our or any 
other salvation. 

And what more — ^who knows ? 

4. Is this speculative ? To me it is full of most important 
reality. 

It is that which first of all teaches me how much more 
full of meaning and worth this human life may be, than we 
are apt to suppose. 

I cannot be content to see all the activities of this 
mortal life, so wearily carried on, so poor in their fruition, 
ending in mere exhaustion and a profitless grave. I have 
preached that we shall rise again as men, with all that is 
truly good in our humanity restored to its purest, noblest 
use by the redemption of Christ. Then must there be 
activities, employments to call forth all the powers and 
energies which Christ has been teaching us here, to use in 
obedience to the will of God, and in blessing our fellow - 
men. And why then should any power be lost to us ? True, 
we shall not rise again with these mortal bodies. But what 
of that? Does the humblest mechanic or labourer toil only 
for the perishable matter, when his work is full of worship, 
and momently under the smile of God ? Are there no 
imperishable lines of beauty in the thing he shapes to use ? 
Does he put no thoughts of love and holiness into the 
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muscular toll that hews and shapes things into a diviner 
image ? I can well understand that eyery builder, every 
tiUer of the soil, every maker of the various commodities of 
life, with the fear of God and the love of man in his heart, 
striving in the spirit of Christ to live* his life as God 
would have him — that each one of these as much as the 
philosopher and poet, the teacher, the book-maker and the 
preacher, shall find that he has been nourishing powers 
that shall have their own appropriate sphere in that high 
and glorious world of which this, in redemption, is but a 
faint and imperfect shadow. 

Could we but believe this, how differently should we 
think of life— where should we see anything in it to degrade 
us — ^how small would be the social distinctions that men now 
make so much of — how compact and harmonious would 
become that brotherhood, in which no one should fail to 
find his divinely appointed place. 

But I can see the hindrances to this truth. Believe it, 
and we must leave off defrauding, wronging, and oppressing 

« 

each other. "We must live the laws of heaven on earth. 
And then how many a man's fortune will vanish, which he 
has thought to build up by a violation of every heavenly law. 
If we wiU bite and devour and prey upon each other, and 
call it legitimate commerce, and the natural way of man 
here, even under the guidance of Christ; then may we 
well wish that the grave shall at last conceal it all and take 
tis to a heaven, where the very memory of the hideous 
things we have been and done, shall not be. But I fear 
God has no such heaven for us. 

If we willceasefrom aU this, andleamthat living in a godly 
tnanner here, we are nurturing in our childhood the powers 
that shall be perfectly used there, and following employ- 
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mentsnowthat shall fitns for similar but nobler employments 
there ; then how little shall we hare to fear from death or 
any other change ; how slightly will it seem to affect us. 
This body may dissolve and die — the heavens and earth we 
have gazed on may lie in ruins— the material structures 
men have raised may crumble to atoms, and the gross 
substance of a fading world vanish into the invisible 
elements, out of which it at first arose. But what of it? 
The lessons we have learnt perish not with the school-house 
in which we have learnt them. The enduring faculties of 
our redeemed nature are not lost with the armour in which 
they have been disciplined. The ennobled mind, the 
purified heart, the perfected activities, are eternal as the 
Ood who gave them. Bursting the limits of this present, 
we lay aside only its corruption, sin, and mortality, to 
prolong our existence in a new heaven and earth, different 
from this only as the transient is from the eternal, the 
corruptible from the incorruptible, the impure from the 
pure. 



SERMON XI 




THE WEAKNESS AND POWER OF THE CROSS. 

** For the preacliiiig of the cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
bat nnto ns which are saved it is the power of God." — 1 Cob. L, 18. 

F all powerful things in our experience, religion is 
the most powerful ; of all religions, Christianity is 
the most powerful ; and of all things in Christi- 
anity, the cross has most power. Few, who have well 
considered it, would perhaps doubt either of theso 
statements. At the same time, there ' is also a certain 
weakness, very apparent in the cross, as it is often 
accepted. 

The cross, in itself, is very plainly an object or symbol 
of weakness. As one looking on said : '' He saved others, 
himself he cannot save ;" so no doubt it seemed to them, 
and has done to thousands and millions since. He, who 
had gone about healing all manner of sickness and diseases, 
as though nothing could baffle his skill, now hangs there, 
the apparently helpless victim of the disease of all diseases, 
fio) by whom death was most readily vanquished, to whom 
the sepulchre freely opened its gates, seems now a captive 
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in the hands of tliat same death and grave. He, who had 
transformed water into wine — a tempest into calm — ^a 
desert into a feast, &c., &c., is now himself subjected to the 
most painfiil dominion by a few nails and a piece of wood. 
His voice that had so often made hypocrites and bad men 
tremble, while it had consoled and strengthened tbe 
miserable, is now silent in feebleness, or utters itself in 
plaintive and almost piteous cries of sorrow. His eye that 
had struck terror into evil minded men, while it had drawn 
the despairing to himself in hope and peaceful trust, is now 
dim with tears or lifted only to lieaven in a mournful 
supplication. I^o doubt this was a spectacle of marked and 
very unaccountable weakness to those who had known 
Christ in the days of his earthly power and glory. We 
cannot wonder if they were both smprised and perplexed at 
it. Not less has it surprised many thousands since then. 
It has been said by many, and quite truly, that thousands 
of martyrs have died more triumphantly than Christ seemed 
to. No doubt. You could scarcely find a spectacle of more 
astonishing weakness (apparent)— in the whole history of 
mankind. We not only do not shrink from the admission, 
but most deliberately make it. 

And yet that same spectacle of weakness has been for 
eighteen centuries, inspiring men with a strength even more 
remarkable than its apparent weakness. There is no power 
which it has not been able to vanquish — ^there is no influence 
Upon the mind or heart which it has not easily surmounted 
' — there is no passion or strong tendency which it has not 
subdued — ^there is nothing which it has not enabled men to 
endure, nothing which it has not strengthened them to do. 
No character has shown itself so strong that it could not 
make it incomparably stronger-^none so weak that it could 
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not endae it with a marvellous strength. In fact there is 
BO form of energy or power which it has not been able to 
supply to an almost unlimited extent. That which is in 
itself weak, cannot give strength. Only strength can 
strengthen. There must therefore be immeasurable 
power in that cross — notwithstanding the spectacle of 
weakness which it presents. 

Therein can we account for two opposite facts, which 
I purpose this morning to look at. That the cross 
may be to us a source of great power, or it may be, as it 
often is to us, a source of weakness : as the mind is 
fixed upon the yisible weakness, or the invisible 
power. 

Most important is it for us to enquire into this ; and the 
reasons and methods of it. Therein alone can we know 
whether our religion is a real blessing to us, or whether we 
are allowing it to become only a useless or pernicious 
burden. And in these days, no more important question 
can present itself to the mind. The cross and its 
study will be a source of weakness or of power to us, 
according to the way we apprehend and use it. For 
it is like all things else. The richest blessings can 
become curses, and the very best good can be turned into 
evil. This must be especially the case, if as we have seen, 
the cross is in itself at once the symbol of weakness and 
yet a fountain of strength. It may become weakness to us, 
if the mind is unwisely, too exclusively engaged in contem- 
plating its elements of weakness. It will become strength 
to us only when we seize hold of those more latent elements 
of power that lie in it. 

This is what I want now to look at, and to put thought* 
tollj before you. 
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I. With regard to those facts of the cross, and the moral 
elements that lie heneath them — how are we contemplating 
and receiying them ? 

(1.) We see in the cross the fact of humiliation and 
sorrow, as we see the same running through the life of the 
" Man of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief." The cross 
is but the consummation ofthelife. But under all this sorrow 
and humiliation, the symbol of weakness, lives andrules that 
sublime moral power which can make a sorrowful life rich 
in deep and sacred peace, and a life of humiliation most 
glorious in its patient enduring virtues. Now, are we doing 
justice to both these elements? Far be it from me to 
suggest that we do wrong in the study of that lowly self- 
denying grief. Acquaintance vrith that sorrow of Christ may 
have a most refining influence upon our minds, too 
easily led away with a superficial gladness ; it may have a 
most consoling and ennobling infiuence upon minds too 
much absorbed in their own little griefs. But if we confine 
our thoughts to this, the reaction is apt to have a weakening 
effect. We are not doing justice to Christ the sufferer ; we 
are not appreciating his power over the soul, unless we 
apprehend that all-conquering peace that reigned beneath 
his tears, that life and bliss-giving love that irradiated his 
sorrowful death. The true meaning cf a suffering Christ is 
the victory of heaven's blessedness over earth's misery. 
Tears may be good for us all, but certainly not as the end 
in which we are to rest. To weep and mourn alone only 
leaves us depressed, enervated, and worn out ; that is not 
good. Tears and sorrow are good only when they are like 
the showers that disburden an oppressed atmosphere, and 
leave the elements of nature in more vigorous operation. 
Our mourning as christians should be but the casting-off 
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the burdens that oppress our spiritual atmosphere, that the 
shower or storm may leave our heaven clearer and our whole 
moral nature in more vigorous joy. !For this Christ— even 
as crucified — must be, to us, the Prince of peace and the 
King of blessedness, around whom the sorrows hang, only as 
transient clouds laden with concealed joys. 

It is much to be fearqd that we have greatly failed in 
discerning this. In all our contemplations of Christ as the 
sufferer, we have rather exalted the suffering over the joy 
— >we have almost lost sight of the victory of sacred gladness 
over earthly sorrow. We have many beautiful and touching 
hymns that, embodying the grie& of the cross, can well 
move the heart with a deep sympathy, but they too 'often 
leave 'us immersed in the sorrow. How seldom do they 
express the triumph of Qod's sunlight over our darkness. 
Yet that is what we want. We are always weak in 
tears. We are never so strong as when we can brush them 
all away, in the confidence of a deep joy in the soul, of 
which nothing can rob us. 

(2.) So again, the cross is the most astonishing revelation 
of the malignant power of sin over our humanity. No doubt 
it is intended as such. We do well to make it a study of 
the deep and terrible power of sin and its desolations in 
human life. 

But, surely, in so regarding it, we are not fully or 
properly understanding the cross. It is not that which 
has made it so mighty a power for these nineteen centuries. 
It reveals sin, but only to show us the victory over it. 
When we see, in the sacrifice of the cross, the measure of 
our own guiltiness, that is only half its meaning, and the 
lesser half. For if it is much to know ourselves and the 
extent of our departure &om God and truths it is still more 
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to know truth and G-od, and to see our return to them. 
That is the greater half of Christ's sacrifice. For even as 
we ought to see the triumph of gladness over sorrow, so we 
ought to see the victory of holiness over sin. The escape 
from evil is a better knowledge than the knowledge of the 
evil itself. I cannot feel that I have rightly used the cross, 
when I have found in it an influence to open the soul's 
eyes to evil, and to create within me a broken and contrite 
spirit ; not until I have felt how that same cross subdues 
the very evil that it reveals, and binds up the confcrite spirit 
in a loving confidence, that makes it ten times stronger than 
the soul that has never known contrition. 

The sense of sin is weakness. There is nothing that more 
prostrates the mind, than a profound conviction of its own 
moral wrongs. The proof of which we see constantly 
around us. The world is full of confessions and lamenta- 
tions over our having gone astray as lost sheep and become 
miserable sinners ; and yet these lamentations are poured 
out week after week by tensof thousands, who rarely riseabove 
one single evil. As though to be a miserable sinner were the 
light and best thing for a man. Shall we then pronounce 
all this to be insincerity ? I should not like to do so — nor 
do I so think it — ^though it is certainly as lamentable a 
thing as the sins themselves. The root of the evil is in 
seeing only half a truth. We are sinners, but not only so. 
The cross that seals that fact upon the conscience does so, 
only because it has a better truth to tell us — that as 
receivers of the infiuence of that cross, we are, or ought to 
be, conquerors over sin. Though we may not call the 
confessions and lamentations of men hypocrisy — we are 
bound to say that as uttered oy&c sins that are not forsakeu 
,— not eyea striyen against—they are a &tal mistake^ 
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tending to shut us up powerless in the midst of the sins 
whicli we say and believe are our misery. They are 
turning the cross, which should be power, into 
weakness. 

It is not a good thing for the mind to dwell on what is 
evil — ^the more and the longer we contemplate it, the less 
evil it seems. It loses its repulsive character in familiarity. 
We may accustom ourselves to the contemplation of vice 
and sin, till they seem to us harmless, and then the power 
to struggle with them is gone. And it is in the nature of 
the mind to grow into a liking of that with which it 
becomes familiar. Hence there is no habit more demo- 
ralizing than the constant admission of a sin, that we 
do not resolutely strive to subdue. It is not too much 
to say, that many have so long confessed their sins, 
that they have ceased to be an evil — ^they have become 
like old familiar friends — ^their absence would create more 
surprise than their presence gives pain. This is weak- 
ness — weakness of the worst sort — ^moral and spiritual 
weakness. The cross was not intended' for this— it was 
not needed for this. Bightly seen, it would subdue every 
evil that it reveals. I cannot believe that God would 
ever have come amongst us, to shew us the depth of 
wrong we are in, for any other purpose than to lead us 
away &om it to right. 

It is the perception of this that makes the cross power. 
When it is, to us, the solemn covenant of God, that every 
evil and misery of life may be abandoned — that that is 
God's only design in it, then I am sure that the power 
it gives us to triumph over evil, is even greater than 
the sensitiveness it imparts to the conscience to discerzi 
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I believe there are some in this congregation who think 
that I scarcely say enough respecting the eviis of our 
nature and life (I am glad to know when any may differ 
from my mode of presenting truth.) Here is the reason : 
It is not that I have a less conviction or feeling of these 
evils. It is that I have a rery deep conviction that it 
is worse than useless to confess an evil that w^ do not 
mean to shun — to talk about sins, in the midst of which we 
mean still to live. My aim, therefore, is to summon men 
to the conflict with sin. When that becomes real and 
earnest, I know the sins will be discovered. Till we 
do mean to enter on that battle, it is useless to grow 
familiar with our deadly foes. Therefore, can I confess 
no sin, till I mean to conquer it — ^lest I should lose all 
power. 

n. The weakness and power depend on the way in which 
we apprehend the relation in which we stand to Christ the 
sufferer. 

I believe that Christ suffered for us — ^that there was no 
other cause of his suffering — that that suffering was most 
truly a sacrifice for our sin— that, as such, it was well 
pleasing in God's sight — that its aim and influence are to 
effect a complete reconciliation (or atonement) of our 
hearts to God — ^that, consequently, we live by being 
brought near to God, through that wondrous 
death. 

But all this may be apprehended in a way that weakens or 
in a way that strengthens us. I want to find all this a true 
way to God. I know from the whole scripture that there 
is no way to God, but by becoming like him ; for nothing 
so severs me from God, as to feel that, iu moral and 
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spiritual character, I am wholly unlike him. Henoe if 
Christ, the crucified, is to be to me the way to G-od, it 
must be by his influence to produce, in my soul, the image 
of G-od ; and, unless it does that, it has no power whatever 
towa|*ds this, its only true end. 

When then I believe in Christ, the crucified, as the way 
to God, it will not avail to think that because Christ has 
obeyed the law, I need not— -that because he has sufiered 
and died, I am spared that necessity — that because he was 
infinitely holy, righteousness has fewer claims upon me. 
This, by destroying my responsibilities and lowering 
conscience, makes me morally and spiritually weak, and 
really puts me farther from Ood. . Yet, I fear, this is the 
thought of too many. It certainly .is not the teaching of 
scripture. When Christ kept the holy law and made it 
honorable, he laid upon me a thousand obligations to 
become like him in that — ^himself a cross bearer^ he has 
told me, if I would be his disciple, I must take a cross and 
follow him ; his greatest interpreter, Paul, tells us oiten 
that the very spirit of Christianity is, that I should be 
myself baptized into his death, and be crucified with him. 
Almost every page of the New Testament is telling me 
that the spotless holiness of Christ is not to be instead of 
mine, but is to be a holiness wrapped around my soul, 
until I am completely imbued with its heavenly and mighty 
influence. 

When I behold that precious Friend — ^that dear and holy 
Lbrd, bearing the burdens that belong to my hmnanity, I 
feel no disposition to cast those burdens aside and renounce 
my duties.. I feel quickened to take them up and march 
cheerfully on in his footsteps, knowing that they will 
become lighter eYery step I take ta obodi^nco to his voice. 
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When I see him cheerfully going down into a sorrowful 
death and grave, there to end, for ever, the ills of life, I 
do not feel as though I might go on living to self and the 
world, I feel strengthened to go down too into that death 
and crucifixion, which destroys the power of worldliness 
and selfishness over my heart; for a death that opens 
the way into life — ^with such a redeeming Friend to lean 
upon — ^has lost its' bitterness. And when I look upon 
the spotless beauties of his character, I cannot feel my 
obligations loosened to attain them — still less could I feel 
my love reconciled thereto. A thousand times I feel 
myself pledged to attain alL And then the cross, with 
Christ, becomes mighty, almighty, in my soul, to take 
me to God and heaven. 

in. There is one other view ; considering the cross in its 
relations to life and death. 

I do not think we can make too much of the cross, but 
we can make too little of other things. The cross is not 
the end, it is the way — ^the way to the life beyond. 

Death is a wonderful thing — a wonderful power, to 
throw off all the narrowness and meanness of this poor 
mortality — ^a wonderful thing, to lift us into a higher and 
nobler being. But it would not be so if we remained in 
the grave. It does not so appear to us when we look on 
it only as death. We must go on to see it but a step into 
life — ^then it is a divine power, breaking our chains, and 
inspiring us with hopes and energies unbounded. So with 
the cross. 

« 

It is well to love and worship a dying Christ. But it is 
better to remember that neither a cross nor a sepulchre 
could retain Christ. To stay with Chp»t (uoid the sceaos 
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of death is really to lose the power of that death itself. 
We feel the power when we see life emerging out of the 
death — ^the cross fading away in the gloom of Calvary, 
because the risen Jesus has brought to light immortal day. 
"We realize the power when we believe with Paul, that 
we are baptized into Christ's death, that we may rise with 
him into the light of an unfading day. 



SERMON XII. 




THE POWER OF CHRISt's RESURRECTION. 



*' That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection ; being 
made conformable onto his death." — ^Phil. iii., 10. 



Paul, everything in Christianity means power ; and 
all power exists for one end, and is measured by one 
standard. The point of unity for all diversities is 
moral ; the moral world is the foundation and interpretation 
of all things. Show me, Paul would say, what has 
influence over mind, soul, over that which is within the man 
and makes the man, and I can recognize that as power. 
More so than the lightning, that rends the forest oak, or 
the earthquake, that tears the granite rock. Power over 
material things is nothing ; power over living minds is 
something wonderful, and affects tbe whole universe. Since 
the spiritual difference everywhere is between truth and 
falsehood— or good and evil — ^power over mind is measured 
and known only in this light. To show me power, you must 
point me to something that can diminish falsehood and 
increase truth-^something that can aid the right and defeat 
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the wrong. All power is building up a universe of moral 
order and loveliness. 

Had anyone pointed Paul to a powerful preacher, he 
would have asked directly, can he subdue sinsj can he 
strengthen men's love of right — only iji that case has he 
any power. So of all systems and teachings, what can they 
do morally among living men ? 

Paul calls the law weak — and yet according to the 
ordinary thoughts of men, it is far stronger than the gospel 
— ^it can imprison and fine, wound and kill— while the 
gospel stands patiently by, only pleading or weeping. True ; 
but when you have thus used a man's body, where is the 
evidence of power ? That only is strong which can make 
a living man intellectually strong. Perhaps the pleading 
and weeping of a gospel can do that better than the bonds 
and fines and dungeons of a law. Therefore Paul says 
the law is weak, and the grace of God, in Christ Jesus, is 
omnipotent. 

You cannot wonder that Paul thus looked at it, when 
you consider his life. Power had been revealed to him 
inwardly — ^spiritually — all along. He had gone down to 
Damascus, armed with all the authority and force that man 
could confer. All that had been reduced to less than 
nothing, by revelations of truth to his soul. He had gone 
all his life long afterwards without any^religious society to 
support him, or a single friend to back him, fighting against 
iniquities and lies, in the simple name of the invisible God 
*— a man of a frail physical constitution, persecuted, beaten« 
imprisoned, stoned almost to death, but keeping the light 
of truth clear in his own soul, and living to see his 
contictions triumph oyer all this, and prove themselves 
firtronget than Jewish bigotry ot Roman authority. To him 
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what could power mean, but a thing quite intellectual, 
moral? 

This is the key to everjrthing Paul says. Clearly 
apprehended, it takes the most difficult of Paul's writings 
out of the hand of theological jugglers, and places them in 
a most simple and intelligible light. Moral truth, goodness, 
righteousness, were the ruling passion with Paul ; power 
meant whateifer could promote these. When, then, he 
speaks of the power of Christ's resurrection, he means 
such power as this. Paul could not look at it as we too 
often do, as an outward marvel, presented to the senses. 
As such, it would have no special interest to him. Its 
power was a power over our minds — ^in governing our 
thoughts and feelings, and so moulding our characters. 

As such, we have now to study it. It will be readily 
apparent that its power in this sense, like the power of the 
cross, is entirely dependent upon our way of apprehending 
it. Although it might be difficult to turn it into a positive 
source of weakness, it is unfortunately too easy to miss its 
power. General as is the belief in the resurrection of 
Christ, it is not clear that that belief, with most of us, 
makes the practice of righteousness easier, or that it 
produces that state of mind to which righteousness is a 
necessity. That, however, was its influence upon Paul, 
and I wish to examine the ground of its being such. 

Mrst, It is quite clear from all Paul's teachings that 
he in some way connected the resurrection of Christ with 
our resurrection ; and hence it was to him a victory over 
death, such as to set us perfectly free from those fears that 
are our greatest source of weakness. 

But in what way does Chrifiif s resurrection stand 
Connected with ours ? Is it a legitimate argutnent to say 
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— because Christ rose from tbe dead, therefore you and I 
shall ? Is it more so than to saj — ^because Elijah went up 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, therefore jou and I may ; or 
because God took Enoch from the earth, without the 
ordinary process of dying, therefore he may take us P If 
Christ's resurrection is to be a guarantee for ours, we must 
see some ground on which we so regard it. It is in the 
perception of that ground that, in part at least, its power 
lies. 

Now it is very certain that such ground cannot be seen 
in our belief in Christ as a divine person. For to Whatever 
extent the divinity of Christ places him above us, it becomes 
very obvious that his rising superior to death and the grave 
is not a reason for our doing so ; but rather the reverse. 
So too, in whatever degree Christ's whole life and course 
are unlike ours, exceptional, severed &om a strictly human 
life and course — ^the argument &om one to the other must 
fail us. This seems to me so clear that I cannot imagine 
one word needed to urge it. So long as our view is confined 
to this, Christ's resurrection has no power over us. 
Nor is it possible to put it on the ground that Christ 
came into this world as our Bedeemer. That might be a 
reason for our living beyond the grave, if such life were 
proved to be a part of redemption ; which is precisely the 
point we want proved. It could be no reason why Christ's 
resurrection should guarantee ours. Because Christ having 
finished the work of redemption, would, as a matter of 
course, in some way, return to heaven ; which need ^ot be 
any example for us. 

On what grounds, then, have we a right to say^-because 
Christ rose, I shall ; for Paul certainly claims that right p 

There is but one intelligible ground. 

h 
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If Christ has so identified himself with us, as to make his 
life strictly, and in all aspects of it, atrae representation of 
human life ; if when I look on Christ, I can say : That is 
the ideal, the model of every true man's life, then it follows, 
undoubtedly, that whatever step Christ has taken, I shall 
be justified in feeling, that also belongs to my existence and 
is mine, as a follower of my Lord and Saviour. Or to put 
it in another light ; if Christ, in his life here, has shown me 
the life I am to live — ^the life I shall live, as one of hia 
disciples; and if then his resurrection is a necessary sequel 
to his Hfe, my resurrection is, for the same reason, an 
equally necessary sequel to my life ; the conclusion then 
assumes a moral certainty. 

This is just how the apostles all regarded it. They had 
so intense a feeling of the identity of life in Christ and in 
us-^f the fact that Christ had been the true man, living 
the true human life — of the fact that Christianity meant 
nothing less than entering into that life in ev^ry aspect 
and particular of it ; that they would not have understood 
Christ being anything that they might not ; that Christ 
having won and attained any good was a morally certain 
reason for their sharing the same. Moreover the resur- 
rection of Christ was to them the sequel^ the moral 
necessity of his life. To have lived Christ's life, and not 
to rise from death, appeared to them an impossibility. For 
the clearest reason. 

They saw death (in its true light) as subjection to low, 
material, sensual influences. It was the triumph of 
materialism over spiritual being. For death is solely a 
material change, and cannot seriously afiect us, except 
as we are under the dominion of matter. That subjec- 
tion to matter they regarded as the evidence of spiritual 
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weakness; a weakness brought about by our moral errors. 
To put an end to moral wrong, was to become free from 
spiritual weakness. I do not think that they would ever 
separate the two thoughts, or admit that the two facts 
could be severed in reality. To be without spiritual 
weakness, was to be above subjection to material influences, 
and, therefore, to death. The process of thought or 
reasoning is simple enough: Moral wrong is spiritual 
weakness ; spiritual weakness is subjection to death ; there- 
fore, to be morally right or holy is spiritual strength ; 
spiritual strength is victory over death, with all other 
material powers. 

The application to Christ was, of course, perfect. In him, 
so absolutely morally right and heavenly, there could be 
no spiritual weakness ; and, therefore, he could not be in 
suhjection to death ; he could only accept it for a time, for 
great ulterior ends ; and must of necessity rise out of it 
victorious. Its application to us is conditional. If the 
redemption we receive from Christ sets us free from moral 
wrong as he was free, and raises us into the holiness 
of his nature and life, then it delivers us from spiritual 
weakness, as much as he was free from it; and, then, 
we as much rise victorious above death as he did. 
Now to Paul and the rest, to be a christian was, as I 
jiave said, to enter into Christ's life, so thoroughly as to 
feel an entire identity of life in him and us. It was to be 
raised above aU unholy influences, to be morally regenerate 
in Christ's life; you know how often Paul says this ; hence 
it was to be spiritually strong and above the dominion of 
death. 

You see, then, thus far, just what the power of Christ's 
resurrection was. To attain to it, as Paul desired, was 
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not to get dear proofe of it, as a flEU^ ; it was to attain to 
that moral, spiritoal power which it implied. That 
resurrection has nothing to do with me, except as I can 
enter into that moral and spiritual condition to which it 
is a necessity. So long as I stand separate from Christy 
not discerning his life in my own soul, but liying my own 
life, pursuing my own purposes, acting as though his 
life and mine were in quite different spheres, and based on 
different principles, so long can I argue nothing whatever 
from his resurrection as bearing on me. Only as I can 
say with Paul — " I liye, yet not I, Christ liveth in me ; 
the life I live is by the faith of the Son of G-od," then 
because I have entered into Christ's moral and spiritual 
state, all its appropriate consequents belong to me. I am, 
then, as much the master over death as Christ was. He 
has conquered it in me. 

Oh, what a power is here — a power of holiness— if we 
are but wise enough to recognize it. If I can see no path 
leading into the unknown future, out of my sin, and 
worldliness, and selfishness— if these things shut me up 
to a spiritual weakness, in which death with all its 
cold horrors has undisputed sway over me; — ^if. there 
is no possible path into immortal life — nothing, 
that can clear away the clouds that hang over the end, 
nothing that can bring the sunlight from beyond into 
my heart — ^nothing, but to get free from these sins, Ac.,— 
to receive the moral likeness of Christ, and so rise to his 
spiritual victory; — ^here surely is power enough — ^power 
to break down those hateful things that lie between me 
and the light ; power to lay hold of the offered righteous- 
ness^ on the acceptance of, and participation in which, 
depends the whole of my future being. 
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I cannot imagine it possible that any man should thus 
leceive the resurrection of Christ, and not feel his whole 
nature brought under a new heavenlj inspiration. 

Secondly. This leads to another thought. 

It has been said (by Matthew Arnold and others), that 
anyone reading Paul's writings in their proper chronological 
order, will observe a gradual modification in his way of 
speaking of the resurrection ; that, as you advance in the 
order of time, you will find him treating the resurrection in 
a more spiritual way ; late in his life coming to understand 
it in the sense, not of a resuscitation &om the grave, but as 
the rising of the spiritual man out of all sin and unholiness 
-^the mere resuscitation being only a figure of this 
greater and deeper thought. 

I am not prepared to endorse Mr. Arnold's opinion as to 
the modification of Paul's ideas ; but it seems to me that 
tiirough the whole of the New Testament, the two thoughts 
run together and blend ; while the greater spiritual thought 
always predominates. As the material cross is imderstood 
as representing the crucifixion of all sins and passions, and 
corrupt tendencies in us — ^so resurrection, as resuscitation, 
becomes the outward figure of the awakening and rising of 
the true man out of aU the mire and pollution of life ; even 
as man is " dead in trespasses and sins." The end was 
but the consummation. Christ commenced effecting the 
resurrection, when he healed paralytics, and lame and 
blind men, bringing life where there had been partial 
death, and making day rise on the night of men ; — ^when he 
lifted prostrate human beings out of the slough of despair, 
and taught them to rest in his love ; when he took some 
forlorn sinner by the hand and told him or her to go and 
fm no more, strea^henin^ them to obey. AU this was 
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raising human life out of its deepest, darkest, saddest 
grave— -that human life which Christ had made his own. Of 
this resurrection, his rising from the grave was but the 
seal ; how completely Christ had subjected to his 
redeeming love, every power that could possibly be 
inimical to man, or shut him out from his high 
destiny. 

When, then, the apostles looked on this historical risen 
Christ, the thought that filled their minds was that of the 
lifting of this human life out of its sepulchre of blind sense 
and destructive passion. To them there would be no risen 
Christ, unless they could feel these worst bonds of our mortal- 
ity broken. Here again is power. To anyone so apprehend- 
ing the resurrection of Christ it is the central fact, not only 
of sacred history, but of all history. If its meaning is, that 
Christ has perfectly mastered aK^the lower forces that 
oppress and degrade us — even &fa he said, " I have overcome 
the world," — then all the hopes of mankind gather round 
it. If we want to see the symbol and evidence of power 
that leaves not one chain of captivity unbroken — ^not one 
tomb that is not rent asunder to let in the daylight — ^there 
we have it. What death cannot, no lesser power of 
corruption shall hold. 

How deep and forcible a meaning then lies in the 
apostle's words — ^how plainly are we told that if we would 
know anything about this power, it is not to be experienced 
in looking for ghostly marvels in the churchyard, or on the 
fields of the slain — it is to be found in the very midst of 
life, where the memory of that great Captain of salvation 
rising, with death bound and trampled beneath his feet, 
may tell us how we can conquer, and leave neither sin, nor 
death, nor hell, evermore to affiright us. 
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Thirdly j-^t may be permitted to carrj our thought a 
st^ beyond this. The resurrection of Christ, setting 
before us the final deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption, in the re-awakening and invigorating of 
mankind, may reach in its power beyond our mere personal 
life, to embrace all things that have felt that corruption, 
realizing what Paul says — that "The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain," " waiting for the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God." 

Bound up, as man is, with this universe of things, in all 
that interests him and concerns his life, it is much to feel 
that wherever the sad results of moral eyil have reached, 
they are destined to be remedied, even to loosing the hard 
bonds that may oppress an unreasoning creation. No 
doubt the more widely the regenerating power of love in 
the gospel is seen to extend, the deeper and firmer becomes 
.that power to each one of us. To see the desolation 
healed, to the last and farthest reach of it, redoubles the 
confidence with which we lean on that restorative power. 
And so we attain to the utmost power of the resurrection 
of Christ.^ 

Deeper and deeper grows my conviction that the moral 
is the true basis of everything ; that " holiness to the 
Lord ' is the rallying cry of an awakening universe. There 
may be those who believe in a gospel that does not cure 
our moral evils. But the world is fast coming to the 
conviction that that was not the belief of the apostles, nor 
at any time the teaching of Christ. More and more, men 
are getting their feet on that eternal rock ; a Saviour who 
"saves his people from their sins." With that the light of 
the immortal will grow ever clearer; because it will 
become to the renewed mind an unanswerable argument, 
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that the power tliat puts an end to sin, can leave no enemy 
to triumpli over man. The souls tliat Ood has lored, to 
raise into his own image, can neyer more fall captive to the 
powers of the great enemy ; and the last power of that 
enemy to be vanquished is death. 



SERMON XIIL 




SPEOIALITIES OF FAITH. 

** How can je belieTe, whioh receive honour one of another, and seek 

not the hononr that cometh from God only." — John ▼., 44. 
"Lord I believe, help thou mine unbelief." — "Mark ix., 24. 
*' With the heart man believeth unto righteouBneBS."— Box. x., 10. 

JAITH is made so muclL of in the New Testament, as 
the most vital power of Christianity both in the soul 
and in life, that it greatly concerns us to have some 
precise conception of what is there meant by it ; it can 
scarcely be maintained that any such conception generally 
prevails, however frequently the term is on the lips of men. 
Few certainly believe, with the apostles Paul and James, 
that what we call christian faith must necessarily make the 
possessor of it a good and upright man. These apostles, 
who both affirm that there may be such a thing as holding 
the truth in unrighteousness, would neither of them admit 
the possibility of a faith, morally and practically inefficient. 
They must, therefore, have thought of faith very differently 
from the present ordinary notions concerning it. There is 
no better test of a doctrine than the practical fruits which 
it does, and is expected, to bear. Moreover these apostl 
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seemed to assume that there was sufficient simplicity about 
the matter to secure a general comprehension of it. 

To combine simplicity with thoroughness and com- 
prehensiveness, is perhaps the most difficult art of a teacher; 
whether it be in Christianity or anything else : yet both are 
essential, if truth is to be justly conveyed. In nothing has 
this been more felt than in the matter of faith. Sometimes 
we are told that there are many different kinds of faith, of 
which evangelic or saving faith is one kind. If this is 
comprehensive and bids fair thoroughly to exhaust the 
subject, it is very far from being simple. It is likely utterly 
to confuse the mind of the inquirer, who would hardly 
expect to hear in scripture of a faith that does not save. 
Sometimes we are told what is quite opposite to this : that 
faith, as demanded by Christianity, is precisely the same act 
of the mind as that which we term belief in the common 
affairs of life, and in reference to any proposition that may 
be offered for our acceptance. This may be simple : may 
have a look of even philosophic simplicity, but it fails to be 
thorough and satisfactory* I doubt whether any man ever 
really felt that the inward act of faith in Christ bears any 
exact resemblance to that by which we see that two and two 
make four ; or to that process by which we arrive at the 
conclusion that the three angles of a triangle equal two right 
angles ; or that the Duke of Wellington gained the battle of 
Waterloo. In these latter cases, no reasonable man would 
say that he believed with his heart ; he would not feel any 
particular difficulty in belief; he would not be in the least 
likely to say : Lord help mine unbelief, in the multiplication 
table, or in the two right angles of a triangla If the faith of 
the gospel were this simple perception of int^ectual 
propositions or of historic .fiiots, in order to ^et liie whole 
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world converted to God, we should merely Lave to provide 
a sufScient number of judicious schoolmasters, whom it 
would be quite worth while handsomely to subsidize. The 
passages at the head of this discourse grasp hold of the real 
difficulties, and therefore the real specialities of faith ; best 
brought before us in the points of difference between faith 
and ordinary acts of belief. 

I. Faith has an instinctive or intuitive character. 

When it is perceived that faith in Christ is decidedly 
different from belief in any ordinary intellectual proposition, 
the difference is asserted to lie in the character of the truth 
believed, and not in the nature of the act of faith. We are 
not disposed wholly to deny this assertion; but it is not the 
entire truth. It overlooks a still more fundamental 
difference, viz., that all truths do not present themselves to 
the same parts of our nature. The truths themselves are 
different ; but they also stand in a different relation to the 
human soul ; and this latter consideration is by far the most 
important in explaining the inward act of their reception. 
The fact that two and two make four is very different in its 
character from the fact of a parent's love to a child ; but 
there is quite as great a difference in the manner of 
their entrance to the mind and in the grounds of their 
reception. They stand related to two different parts of our 
nature, and require very different inward acts, to be laid 
hold of. The iirst is purely intellectual, and is necessarily 
received by every sane intellect ; the second appeab to the 
moral nature, requires no demonstration, no evidence : it is 
apprehended with more or less force, according to the filial 
nature of the child. No true child asks for a proof of 
parental love ; it is received through a moral instinct. Again 
tiie antagonism between right and wrong, however capable 
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of cultivation in its practical application, ia in itself a 
nniversal moral instinct beyond and above the power of any 
intellectual proof. We all of us know wbat we mean by 
instinct in the lower animals— -a certain constitution of their 
physical nature by which they go direct and with certainty 
to the acts appropriate to their life. There are in us men 
similar instincts belonging to the moral nature, and acting 
with the same directness and certainty. Such is filial love, 
which instinctively apprehends parental love. Such is 
conscience, which instinctively apprehends the difference 
between right and wrong. Such also is faith, in a still 
higher part of our nature — ^the spiritual. Faith is the 
instinct of our immortal pari. It apprehends those truths 
that stand related to our spiritual or immortal nature, and 
it does so directly and certainly, without any dependence on 
intellectual demonstration. Few would say that their &ith 
received much accession of strength from any logical proof; 
it is capable of withstanding all difficulties that are logically 
presented. It is not strongest in the most intellectual 
natures ; but in those that have most spiritual and immortal 
sympathy ; just as conscience ia strongest in those whose 
moral feelings are most refined and deep. A man can give 
no logical reason why he believes, any more than he can why 
he loves ; but he can explain that in which he believes, as 
he can describe any object that awakens his affection. 

Why then — if faith be thus instinctive — do not all believe, 
as all animals follow their instincts P The capacity of Mth 
is in every man, or he would not be religiously responsible. 
AU men would believe, if there were nothing interfering 
with the normal operations of the soul. But all instincts in 
ail creatures are capable of being forcibly suppressed; as we 
see in the case of domesticate imimals. Thus has fiath beex^ 
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suppressed in the souL It is a down-trodden and half- 
crashed instinct ; a dim sense of that fact often makes us 
profoundly miserable ; we are conscious that our true nature 
in its noblest elements is being violated ; true peace vanishes 
before a deep-rooted scepticism ; much as a confined wild 
beast pines away, with its free instincts crushed. At times 
this down-trodden instinct of faith will seek to rise ; seizing 
hold of a ray of light, it strives to lift the soul into the holier 
and more beautiful atmosphere of its native home; a 
momentary thought of bliss opens bright vistas into a new 
world ; but alas, in its feebleness, it sinks down again, only 
leaving us conscious of the great heights from which we have 
fallen. The burdens that suppress it, are the sins and follies 
of life. How easily then can we see the impossibility of 
&ith, to men who are pursuing the false honours of the 
world ; how naturally simple is that outcry of a sad and 
struggling spirit — " Lord I believe,help thou mine unbelief :" 
and how obvious is Paul's saying — " With the heart man 
believeth." 

The aim of the gospel is to remove this burden of sin in 
all its forms : to set free and reinvigorate this captive and 
half-dead instinct of faith. It destroys in us all false lovOi 
while it silences the accusations of guilt ; it awakens true 
and holy love, putting new strength into our enfeebled 
spiritual nature ; it brings before us, in Christ Jesus, the 
most vivid representation of those truths that stand related 
to faith ; by all of which faith again becomes possible ; nay 
more, where sin and false love are removed, where true love 
is awakened, where the soul does then distinctly and vividly 
see the ttuth of Christ, we believe as surely and forcibly as 
a reconciled filial heart flies to a parental bosom — as a 
leawakened, sensitive conscience clings to the right. 
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That faith should be the one requirement of the gospel, 
needs no further explanation. It is the one essential to the 
reception of all those high immortal truths that present 
themselves to the soul ; — as the eye is the inlet for all the 
objects of nature — as the intellect is the one essential to the 
reception of arithmetical truth. 

U. Faith has a personal character. We do not speak of 
haying faith except in truth, in which we are personally 
interested. It might be demonstrated to us that the 
planets are inhabited ; but we sliould not say that we had 
faith in that fact, until we could feel ourselves personally 
concerned in it. Many things may be affirmed or proved 
respecting the divine nature (purely speculative theories), 
which, for the same reason stand in no connection with our 
£Edth. So, too, the truth that appeals to our faith must be 
about some other person. We may be convinced of abstract 
principles ; but before they can eUcit faith, they must be 
clothed in personality. We know that goodness exists, but 
we have faith in a good man. All can recognize the 
wisdom and love that pervade a beautiful universe ; but 
&ith must feel them as the wisdom and love of an ever- 
present Gk)d. Faith contemplates the truth it receives as a 
precious golden link, binding in some sort of fellowship the 
believer and some higher spiritual being. It is this 
peculiarly personal character of faith, that gives to it that 
warm glow of emotion which we feel always belonging to it, 
which enables us to say that we believe with the heart ; and 
which accounts for faith so essentially and profoundly 
governing the springs of character and of life. 

The reader of the gospels can scarcely &il to observe 
that Christ invites our Mth as resting in himself personally 
—not in anything about himself, still less in any abstract 
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notions and theories about truth. Only as conceptions of 
Christ render him both nearer and dearer to the soul, 
increasing our personal interest in his person, only then 
can they have any bearing on our faith. Hence every 
religious notion that tends to diminish the personality of 
Gl-od, and to lead us away towards an impersonal pantheism, 
lowers the power of faith in the soul. It destroys that 
warm glow of emotion, without which faith becomes 
transformed into a cold intellectual perception. The 
testimony of experience will make this point clear. 

This is the great difference between truths of faith, and 
truths that have nothing to do with faith ; a difference 
which we have already admitted to exist, and may now 
fully apprehend. All truth may stand related to faith ; 
only on the one condition that it can become personal to 
us ; and, as believed in, can bring another person, whom it 
is about, before the soul. It has been said that " where 
knowledge ends faith begins ;" but, with all due deference 
to the authorities for this saying, we can allow no force to ' 
it. EJQowledge and faith may, or may not be concurrent : 
but knowledge becomes faith by being invested with the 
personality that mingles with our perceptions an element of 
personal trust ; and doubtless faith can transcend 
knowledge^ as a good God is greater than goodness. 

An older saying has in it more deep truth : " Credo ut 
intelligam."* (I believe in order that I may know or 
understand.) Faith does indeed underlie aU knowledge. 
For what can I dare to know, except as there is a being 
whom I can trust ? I think I see the light, with my eyes j 
I think I see that two and two make four, with my intellect. 
But why have I confidence in my perceptions 1 What 
* Angoatiae ezpresBes it^" Fides prisiQedit inteUectam." 
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convinces me that they are not illusions, ignes £a.tui, mis- 
leading us all to destruction ? I am sure that there is truth, 
really at bottom, because my faith lays hold of a just, holy, 
and loving God, who could not sport with his creatures for 
his own entertainment. How terribly does a man's confix 
dence in everything begin to waver, and the universe of 
knowledge become to him a sublime but melancholy height^ 
from whose crumbling precipice he looks into dreary, 
boundless nothingness, when once he has lost all faith in a 
personal G-od. In all respects, it is personal trust or £uth, 
in a Father who is enlightening and will enlighten us, that 
gives solidity and trustworthiness to all our knowledge; 
assuring us that the " all things" shall not end in nothing ; 
making it worth while for us to understand, and alluring all 
our intellectual powers on, to grapple with any and every 
problem, which we are sure must have a solution that will 
bring fresh daylight to our souls. 

III. Faith has a character of infinity, or rather of being 
without limit. 

Because it rests in a personal God. I have said, a good 
or loving God is greater than his goodness or his love« 
And again, his goodness and love are greater than what we 
see and know of them. Faith, by its personal character, 
leaps over, as it were, these two steps, grasps hold of God 
himself (not merely some visible manifestation of him), 
and so " draws back the parting veil " that conceals the 
immensity of the invisible world (Heb. xi., 1). It could 
not do so if it were an ordinary intellectual perception ; it 
cotlld not go one inch beyond the seen and proved. Ton 
might tell me to rest on the word of God for the unproven. 
But how can I rest on God's word ? How do I know there 
18 any such thing as his word^ but as I rest in Gt>dp 
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Intellectual perceptions alone will never give any man a 
word of God, as they wiU never give any man a God. All 
the laboured demonstrations of the being of God, admittedly 
break down, through a logic too feeble for its task, 
exhibiting in their ruins nothing but a few poor evidences 
of dialectic skill, and the folly of its misuse. The infinite 
never can be proved from the finite ; nor the spiritual from 
the material. Only faith can reach God; because its 
instinctive or intuitive character enables it to dispense with 
impossible demonstrations. If God has given to the sOul 
a constitution in his image, that when its eyes are opened, 
and the obscurities of moral evil removed, it as naturally 
and directly sees God, as the open and healthy eye sees light, 
what more can I have ? Demonstration is as much out of 
place in the one case as in the other ; as much as it would 
be in the case of a filial heart recognizing a parental heart. 
There are things that we know better than any proof could 
makeusknowthem j they will always befound resting on faith. 
When once wecan dispense withintellectual,logical demon- 
stration, there is no reason why the infinite (which is out of 
the sphere of logic) should not comeas near to the soul as the 
finite. Eaith accepts the former as unhesitatingly, as readily, 
as the latter. It walks with as firm a foot over the unpaved 
vault of heaven as on earth's solid ground. It looks with as 
unflinching a gaze into the tmmeasured ages of the future, as 
across these narrow bounded scenes of the present. When 
reminded in the beautiful language of Mr. Binney— • 

** Eternal light) eternal light ; 

How pare the sotd must be 
When placed within thy dazzling sight ) 

It shrinks not, but with eahn ddight^ 
Can live and look on thee,"— 

2£ 



SERMON XIV. 




DOES RELIGION MAKE THE BEST OF THIS WORLD ? 

"Hftving promise of the life tluit xiow is.'^^l Tm. iv., 8. 

HIS question is of more than slight importance both 
to men generally^ and not less so in the interests of 
true religion. In attempting to answer it, however, 
we are placed between two formidable difficulties — a kind 
of Scylla and Charybdis of practical religion. If we should 
be led to see that religion does not make the best of this 
world, we might naturally expect that men would disregard 
it, not only on the ground of self-interest, but also on the 
yery plausible pretext that religion, if true, ought to make 
the best of everything ; an assertion that I should by 
no means dissent &om. And yet if on the other hand 
we find religion making the best of this world, in any 
ordinary sense, we throw a great temptation in the way 
of men to become religious for what they can get by 
it ; an evil, the actual existence of which is so far from 
uncommon in this place, that I have heard it said for 
nearly seven years, that any man coming into any line of 
business in this city^ if he wishes to succeed^ must join him- 
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self to one of certain powerful religious sects. Not being 
in business myself, nor in those sects, I am but a poor 
judge ; but I am inclined to believe the assertion true, and 
to fear that the great majority, in attending a place of 
worship, are looking more after trade than after truth, and 
worshipping something besides Ood. I have often enough 
had it said to me, what a congregation I might have if 
I only preached in some respectable church or chapel, and 
had the patronage of some of the aristocracy of Auckland. 
I should be sorry to present the subject to-night, so as to 
fall into either of these conclusions. I most truly believe 
that religion brings the highest and very best success to 
every earthly thing; and yet that it possesses within itself a 
perfect safeguard against this danger of degrading it to be« 
come the ignominious slave of low desires and material aims. 
Some of you may remember, a few years ago, the 
publication of a small work, under the title, ^' Is it possible 
to make the best of both worlds ?" — a publication that has 
gained a somewhat unenviable notoriety. The aim of the 
book seems to be to show thatreligion will make aman rich in 
this world's goods, and that it not only justifies, but even 
requires him to enjoy those riches to the best of his oppor- 
tunities. Where the author found such a doctrine in th 
New Testament I never could imagine ; nor what sort of a 
church he would build up on it. Moreover a fatal difficulty 
exists in the way of such a doctrine, when we attempt to 
make it general — and why should it not apply to one man 
as well as to another? What sort of a world would that be, 
in which religion made every man rich and luxurious and 
self-indulgent? and whatwouldbecomeof the christian virtues, 
which are generally supposed to be nourished best where 
there is least of self-gratification ? 
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It will appear obvious to you at once, that ahnost eyery- 
thing depends on what is making the best of this world. 
Some men's way of doing that may possibly seem to us 
making the worst of this world. I believe, as I have said, 
in religion beautifying everything, and therefore, I have not 
the smallest sympathy with a Christianity that throws a 
gloom over anything, that takes gladness out of life and 
better fits us to become anchorets and recluses, than healthy 
men of action on the world's stage. Now that the gloomy 
mistakes of John Calvin are disappearing from amongst 
intelligent men, we may hope for the day when true 
religion will regain both its purity and its joyousness. 
l^et I must confess to having some sympathy with the old 
Arab proverb, which teaches that happiness consists in 
being able to bear calamities with cheerfulness ; which is 
the way the light-hearted children of the desert interpret 
the sajrings of holy Scripture— that it is better to go to 
the house of mourning, than to the house of rejoicing ; and 
according to the brave«hearted Paul, that there is nothing 
grander to glory in, than aflBdctions and tribulations, when 
they are endured in a good cause, and are dignified — ^I may 
say, even hallowed — ^by a heart of purity and integrity. We 
shall have then to inquire carefully ; What is making the 
best of this world P and I must ask you, as practical men 
of business, to examine well your own intelligent convic- 
tions in the light of Scripture. 

I. I think we can all agree in one— the first and most 
obvious— simple view, which is often expressed in the 
proverb " Honesty is the best policy." 

The efiect of true religion is to make a man thoroughly 
honest in everything ; not because honesty is the best policy, 
but because he loves honesty as the best and dearest 
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treasure in practical life. I think, on rejection, you will 
admit that this is the only basis on which enduring and 
incorruptible integrity can rest. He who adopts honesty 
merely because it is the best policy, encounters several 
dangers that are almost sure to betray him sooner or later. 
It may appear to a man sometimes, that at first sight and 
immediately, what he thinks honesty is not the best policy ; 
and then he is likely either to lose his faith in honesty, or 
else to modify his ideas of what honesty is, and adopt a 
more loose and convenient code of morals. Or again, com- 
ing into contact with a great many false principles and 
reckless practices amongst men, he is apt to think that 
honesty would be the best policy if all men adopted it ; but 
that inasmuch as they do not, it becomes necessary to con- 
form to the habits of the world ; and so he pays an easy 
compliment to honesty in theory — satisfying his conscience 
• — and violates it in practice, for convenience sake — as so 
many men worship God in the temple, and forget him in 
the world. Most of you know how many young men have 
begun life with very strict notions of right and wrong, but 
have gradually and very considerably modified them, as they 
have grown into good men of business, until the honesty has 
dwindled to something quite imperceptible. How many 
times have I heard it said that in the intense competition of 
this age, it is impossible to carry out principles of rigid in. 
tegrity with success; and that by men who profess to admire 
honesty, and to believe theoretically that it is the best policy. 
It seems to me very dangerous in this life to judge any 
principle by its most apparent effects, and to let its sta- 
bility depend on those effects ; because our judgment of 
effects is shortsighted and mistaken, being so seriously 
guided by the opinions mi actions of men arouiid U9, 
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Bat if now honesty or integrity be followed for its own 
sake, depending not on fallacioiis results, but on the affection 
of the heart — ^if it be fed and nourished, as in the ease of 
religion, by the divine approval, upholdiag and strengthening 
the conscience, it grows to a steady flame within us, shedding 
a clear and certain light ; a man goes forth with the 
admirable feeling of the wise Solomon — ^that '^ A good man 
shall be satisfied from himself," and then there is some good 
prospect of his being able to judge correctly whether it u 
the best policy. 

I do not think there is the least doubt whatever, nor do I 
think you will doubt, that supposing a man — ^a christian not 
in name, but in character — were to start in any line of 
commerce in this town, carrying out a determination that 
everything that passes through his hands shall appear to be 
what it really is, and shall be valued at what it is really 
worth ; that in every transaction his word shall be as reli- 
able as the most solemn or legal bond ; that every just debt 
shall be met, with or without the protection of any court, 
and whatever other men may do, before he indulges in a single 
luxury himself; such integrity as that, would, in the end, win 
for that man universal esteem, and, as a consequence, ensure 
to him a very large amount of prosperity, or even wealth. 
And no man will doubt the value of prosperity so secured. 

But then there are two difSculties, one of which I name 
now. At the outset it is very difficult to begin such a course ; 
it takes a long time to gain the reputation for integrity, on 
which success is founded ; and during all this time many 
inconveniences and hardships have to be borne ; poverty, 
misrepresentation, and calumny from unprincipled men to be 
endured. No doubt it is so ; and it is that that deters so 
many men from making the attempt. 
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But is tlus really an evil ? Is it not well that we should 
be schooled and disciplined by hardship before we reach the 
Hummit of our wishes ? "Would it be wise if any great good 
were attained without proportionate endeavours P Is not 
this one value of religion — ^to strengthen the heart during 
seasons of adversity, and so temper it more wisely to receive 
prosperity? Is it not in fact one instance of the great 
divine principle — ^that through much tribulation we must 
enter the kingdom ? 

The "Friends" are an admirable illustration of this, 
being known throughout the world, as the most upright and 
honourable of all classes of men. They commenced their 
course amidst universal contempt and ignominy, in one of 
the most immoral and licentious ages recorded in English 
history. In whatever line of business a Friend or Quaker was 
found, he was shunned by all, so that many were reduced 
to starvation for their faith. Sut they were not to be shaken 
from their integrity. When it came at last to be seen that 
a Friend was a man on whose word every one could rely : 
that as honest George Fox, their founder, says, their yea 
meant yea, and their nay nay : that they had the same price 
for every one, and sold things for exactly what they were in 
reality, so " that a little child could buy to as much 
advantage as the keenest man of business ;" then the tide 
began to turn, and every one looked out for a grocer, or 
baker, or butcher, &c., who was a Friend, and unexampled 
prosperity flowed in from all quarters. 

That was rather more than two hundred years ago. And 
as I need not tell you, for these two hundred years this 
prosperity has generally attended that society of true 
christians, because — as a rule — ^they have maintained 
unimpeached that integrity. But neither could they^ nor 
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any other class of men, or any single man, attain to that 
prosperity without submitting to the previous hardship. 
Nor would it be well that they should. 

Different men may have different ways of explaining 
this. Some in a devout spirit may say, that God 
specially watches over those who are true to their 
conscience and to a heavenly Father. And I doubt 
not they are right. Others may choose to say, that 
such a result comes to pass according to certain fixed 
laws of human society, and they too may be right. 
Possibly, both may mean really the same thing ; for in all 
eternal law, Ood is ; and when we see any undoubted law, 
we see the divine mind in operation. Whichever way men 
may prefer expressing it, the one important thing is to see 
this truth — that thus far considered, religion does open to 
every man the surest path of prosperity in this life, if he is 
willing to accept the discipline that can alone fit him to 
realize it. 

n. But now we come upon another difficulty that needs 
some careful consideration j and here I may have more 
difficulty in securing your sympathies, if not your con* 
victions. 

Supposing that strict principles of integrity have secured 
you the esteem and confidence of men, and so surrounded 
you with material prosperity — is this, in itself, making the 
best of this world ? In saying that it is not, I have —if not 
the majority of mankind at large — at least the majority of 
cultivated, reflecting, christian men on my side. Affluence 
is not the best thing in this world ; and to live in affluence 
is not the best thing we can do. Men who live in ease and 
luxury by no means have the largest amount of real, 
enduring enjoyment; nor will any one say that they live 
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the most yaluable lives. How then is this making the best 
of this world ? 

I make no reference whatever to the future, since it 
would be unjust to bring that in ; I refer exclusiyelj to the 
present, when I say that there is something more dignified 
in life, more precious and more full of enjoyment, than 
surrounding oneself with luxury and comfort, making our 
path a way of roses, and receiving the congratulations 
and flatteries of our fellow men — offered, perhaps, more 
to our equipage and signs of wealth, than to ourselves. 
Even now and here — were there no hereafter and no 
other world — ^an enriched mind, a pure and noble heart, a 
life of generous and holy deeds, these are far more satisfying, 
far more burdened with enjoyment, and far better for our- 
selves and all mankind, than those other more outward 
things, however good they may be. I appeal to you 
earnestly, whether any man can say that he has made the 
best of this world, until he has attained this richer and 
more ennobling good. 

G[?hen comes the difficult question, whether this only true 
way of making the best of this world, is promoted or 
hindered by that prosperity we have been looking at ? I 
fear the answer may not be quite satisfactory. Not is it 
needed exactly, that I should appeal to the many warnings 
of scripture, putting us on our guard against the dangers 
that attend all worldly success. The world itself is full of 
it. How many men have you seen improved by growing 
rich ? How many have you seen turned into degraded sots, 
foolish idiots, and cold, selfish misers ? How often have you 
seen the intellect brightened — the heart exalted? How 
often have you seen reason dethroned and trampled in the 
dusti the noblest feelings of the heart brutalized — ^the mau 
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who in comparative poverty was true and generous to all, to 
himself and to his Qod, surrounded with the flattery of 
wealth, true to none— to nothing, but the lower passions of 
his nature ? Where is the making the best of this world? 
The eminent historian, Fronde, in one of his last 
addresses to a university audience, speaking on a somewhat 
similar matter, says : '* How many souls has luxury enervated, 
for every one that poverty has starved." A.nd again 
referring to the Friends, highly as I esteem and honor them, 
and admit that they have firmly adhered to principles of 
integrity ; it yet seems to me that a long course of 
prosperity has lessened that deep spirituality, and that 
loving spirit of self-sacrifice for their fellow men, which 
once made them the most powerful body of men in the 

world. 

The fact is — and men need to look carefully at this — 
there is more difficulty in wisely using wealth, than in justly 
gaining it. Until we have learned how to use it, without 
tarnishing the lustre of character, it is of little real value to 
us — it is no more than a power that we know not how to 
put to any good purpose, nor can it at all aid us, in making 
the best of this world. 

Here it is that religion is of even more value, than in 
securing prosperity by the integrity it imparts. 

(1.) Eeligion teaches us that in gaining, having, or using 
anything, we can reap no solid advantage, unless in so 
doing we can cultivate and enlarge those inward qualities 
of the soul, of which I have spoken, as forming the basis of 
all real enjoyment. It is not only that religion teaches 
this — ^the common sense of mankind would do the same — 
but, properly understood, religion is that purified love of 
the soul which fixes itself upon these spiritual qualities to 
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such an extent, that a man cannot rest content except in 
their cnltivation. A religious man is not merely a man 
who does what he feels to be right, but one to whom it is a 
greater enjoyment to fulfil one*s duty than to make great 
gains ; to him a peaceful conscience is more than a fortune ; 
and he secures a peaceful conscience not just by saying 
that he has cheated or wronged no one, but in the happy 
consciousness that in the management of his worldly affairs, 
he has been growing into a holier, more generous, pure and 
upright man. He feels, not only in Dr. "Watts's, but in a 
higher and nobler sense — ^** The mind's the standard of the 
man." Where under this feeling, a man is resolved, out of 
every single action, and out of every one of his possessions, 
to get more christian character, and to ripen his manhood 
into all that is noble, there material good may be a true 
blessing in life, and may help greatly to eialt this world. 
But how differently will that man feel and act, from those 
who love to look upon their stately mansions, reared and 
adorned amidst surrounding poverty, who sparkle in their 
useless diamonds, and drive in pomp through the wonder* 
struck multitudes as distinguished millionaires ;-^how 
differently from those who love to gaze upon a heap of gold, 
in reality or fancy, who think it enough to say—" I have 
wealth laid up for many years — to eat, drink, and be merry" 
-^vrithout considering that as much as that can be said by 
any rich fool or knave. 

(2.) But religion carries us beyond this, and makes us 
sensible that enjoyment is greatest, when most widely 
diffused, and leasts when it is most selfishly concentrated on 
our own single person* 

And, therefore, the religious man is not wholly satisfied^ 
even when conscious that tk^ best part of bis nature isbtiixig 
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perfected. To him it is a greater enjoyment to make another 
happy than to be happy ; and so it is a nobler thing to help 
a brother to become holy than to attain holiness oneself; 
supposing, which is not the case, that the latter could be 
done without the former. The man who has learnt in the 
school of Christ has become very regardless of himself, except 
as he can be a help to other men. 

Hence in all his transactions he maintains the noblest 
principles, not so much with a view to his own happiness, but 
rather because he thereby does most to promote truth and 
holiness, integrity, and aUfe of honour among men generally. 
And then, doubtless, there comes back upon his heart a full 
deep river of enjoyment, gathering from the many rivulets 
and fountains he has opened on all hands. Such was the 
life of Christ, of Paul, and of John, &c., who certainly made 
something glorious of it when they touched this world. I 
may mention again here the saying of that celebrated man, 
G-onsalvo di Cordova, called the G-reat Captain of his age, 
three hundred years ago, who having great wealth which he 
distributed very freely, and being reproached by his friends 
for his too lavish generosity, made answer that he knew no 
way of enjoying his wealth equal to that of giving it away. 
That was a common sense man's common sense interpretation 
of our Saviour's saying : " It is more blessed to give than to 
i^eceive/' With truly religious men this principle runs 
through everything. And when religion has really tatight a 
man these principles-^to grow holier himself and to make 
every other man holier, in every one of his ordinary 
transactions-— I am very sure that religion will make the 
best of this world. 

But whether this way of doing it is likely to satisfy metii 
even christian men now— I would rather leave to your 
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judgment than pronounce one myself. All I can saj is, 
that in no other way will true religion ever make the best, 
or anything good at all of this world. 

III. This brings us vto one other view that we may not 
lose sight of. 

There are exceptions — ^perhaps very many — to the rule 
that the integrity which religion inspires, will bring pros- 
perity. From many causes, which I cannot enter into now, 
a man of the most admirable character, may all his lifetime 
struggle on against calamities and poverty. And it would 
be a poor thing for religion, if it left that man with an 
unblessed life. But, in the way we have been looking at it, 
it does not. 

By so exalting the inward above the outward, by making 
the value of everything consist in that we can use it for the 
ripening of our own characters, and for the opening of 
channels of good to others, it places all men on a much 
nearer level than we imagine. A truly religious man feels 
little difficulty in understanding Paul when he says — *M 
have learned in whatsoever state I am to be content." Not 
exactly content with that state ; but content with the fact 
that every state supplies abundant opportunities — many 
more than we are likely to use well — for pursuing the 
great end of life, and so making the best of this world. I 
know that men cling tenaciously to the idea that a rich 
Peabody is a more useful and happy man than a humble 
mechanic, t^ho pursues his unobserved way through life 
with quite as much generosity, and perhaps a great deal 
more modesty. But they wiU alter their opinion when they 
come to believe in tte New Testament,in the ilioral tod divine 
beauty of the narrative of the widow's mite, and in the su* 
preme loveliness of Him who had not where to lay his head. 
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Indeed, if I wanted to find a picture in life, of religion 
making the best of tliis world, I should pass by the rich and 
ornamental palaces or homes that fortunes have built up ; 
I should prefer looking out for the unpretentious dwelling of 
some mechanic of high honorandrighteousness, whose pride it 
is to do what he does conscientiously and well, rather than 
profitably to himself— who brings home every night from 
godly toils, a heart resting in the sweet peace of haying 
pleased his conscience and his Ood in every stroke of his 
day's work, viewing this with a satisfaction far beyond that 
of reckoning up the gains of some gambling speculation, or 
unconscientious, scamped work— a man raised so high by 
this christian dignity of the soul, that he can smile cheer* 
fully on the scanty &re, and the absence of comfort ;•— -I 
would look out for such a home, where a true womanly 
wife and mother understands the economy of making small 
means go a long way, and who sees more beauty in the 
contentment and godly serenity of a peaceful home, than in 
the paltry vanities that make her the bane of a household, 
and the envy of the foolish — one who finds more worship 
and service of G-od in the duties of her position than in 
religious gossip; — ^and I should say there — in a little 
heaven brought down and planted on the earth — standing 
in its lowliness, unshaken by the rude storms of this 
rough, weather-beaten life — ^the peace of Q-od brightening 
every day, and the slumbers of innocence shed holily from 
the downiy wings of every night — there, you see religion 
making the best of this world ^^^and if there, why not 
everjrwhereP 

And so the children are in the image of the great Fathefi 
For he reigns on high, not for the self-satisfaction of his 
own ^ory i but to be a fountain of light and bliss to all his 
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creatures. "When once we have learned this lesson — to 
catch that light and bliss, and reflect it everywhere, then 
are we being drawn into that fountain of eternal good, one 
day to bless the whole renovated universe ; and while we 
learn to exalt most sublimely this present world and life, we 
lose the fear and the sense of death, and find this world of 
which we have indeed made the best, nothing but the 
vestibule of that infinite and everlasting mansion of the 
sons of God, into which Christ Jesus our Saviour has 
shown us the way. 



5t 



SERMON XV. 




SECULAR CHRISTIANITY. 



" Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 

the glory of Gk)d."— 1 Cob., x., 31. 



NDEB a mistaken notion that Christianity contem- 
plates only or chiefly the future and invisible world, 
certain men have advocated what they call seculansm, 
which means a care for this present visible world, as opposed 
to Christianity. It is due to these men to say that by this 
secularism they did not mean anything so gross and sensual 
as making the best of this world in a selfish pecuniary way. 
That was reserved for a christian divine to do. They meant 
making this present life as honorable, as virtuous^ as noble 
as possible, without Christianity. So far, the aim was good ) 
but the method was fatal ; because for so difficult a task as 
that, some powerful inspiring influence is needed; an 
influence that only Christianity supplies. 

The aim of a right-minded man, possessing the spirit of 
Christ, will not be to put down secularism by christianityi 
nor Christianity by secularism i but to find out and show 
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how the two coalesce. For nothing can be more certain than 
that Christ meant his religion for this world, and that he 
did BO because he knew that it alone could make this world 
really good, and life in it worth having. Hence you see 
that properly understood, secularism is not opposed to 
Christianity, nor Christianity to secularism. They are 
antagonistic when either or both are perverted. We want 
a secular Christianity, and a christian secularism. That is 
— ^we want a religion that can guide and bless this world — 
we want to see how this life can become more sacred and 
divine, through the power of religion. 

Between the Pharisaic saintliness, that aspires to reach 
heaven by an assumption of being separate from and holier 
than the world, between this and the coarse worldly 
materiality that believes in neither heaven nor immortality, 
but in eating and drinking and going down like sensual 
animals into the grave ; between these two extremes of a 
fictitious church and a godless world, is a vast amount of 
earnest inquiry, directed to this one point ; how can we 
so accept Christianity and its principles that we may find 
practical value in them every day of life ? How can we be 
religious so as to be in every respect better men for our 
religion ? The answer to that question, obviously, will be 
an exposition of secular Christianity — ^the Christianity of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and of all the apostolic epistles that 
I can find in my Bible ; the Christianity that makes the 
mortal, the path to the immortal. 

This general principle we have repeatedly urged ; nor is 
it possible to give too great prominence to it. It is tskixl to 
both religion and the world, or secularity, when they are 
put in opposition or made two distinct spheres, whether it 
be in respect of education^ commerce, or any of our social 
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relatioiiB. Beligion contemplates nothing that haa not to do 
with OUT present life ; there is nothing in our present li& 
that has not to do with religion. I have recently met wiHi 
an admirable definition of religion by Matthew Arnold : — 
"That which binds and holds ub to the practice of 
righteousness." SighteouBnesB belongs to every single 
action of onr present life ; it ia the right, straightforward 
way of doing all thiagg. Beligion which holds ns to this 
must, therefore, concern all things in life. 

It is true an apostle teaches us that — " The fiiendship of 
the world is enmity with God." It will not, however, need 
much inquiry into the epifitlea to see that here and in 
similar teachings, by the world, is meant not this present 
time nor this material world, nor the things that belong to 
either ; but the spirit or principles of the world — that is of 
men in the world — ^which have driveii the religious principle 
oat and nsiuped dominion in what ought to be the kingdom 
of God. 

It is not the part of religion to submit to this usurpation, 

and qnietly abandon this world to these low ttnd false 

prindples, taking refuge in the invisible world. Such a 

course would be an acknowledgement of defeat, and of a 

cowardly subBerrien^. Ear &om thiB, religion daims back 

this present world and time for holier principles i and on ita 

power to secure that victory must rest its claim to be able 

to lead US on to a yet higher world. If religion came to men 

Baying, we have lost this present by the encroachment of 

principlM) we must abandon this ground as being 

r defeated and driven from it, but we will lead yon 

ome other nnseen world where evil shall not encroach 

might very well reply, how do we know that evil 

ot encroach there? If it cannot be Tanqoished by 
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good her^ probably it cannot there. Why should we trust 
religion to give us rest from wrong in some other world, 
seeing that avowedly it cannot do it in this world ? I confess 
I do not see how men's faith can be demanded on any such 
ground. So that the future immortal hopes of religion do 
rest, to a most eventful degree, on what religion proves 
itself able to do now. That is, the secular aspect of religion 
is reaQy the basis of its non-secular and infinite pretensions. 
When it can secure these present ages for the holier 
principles it teaches, it can fearlessly hold out its hand to men 
to guide them along the unmeasured and imtried path of 
the endless ages to come. Men who have learned, under 
her influence, to meet G-od face to face everywhere in this 
world, will have no fear as to meeting G-od in any other 
world. This mortality of ours must be made a path, and a 
fitting preparatory path too, to the holy blessedness of the 
immortal, or it is much to be feared, that immortal will never 
be found. This principle runs through every apostolic 
epistle in my Bible ; it is briefly and powerfully expressed 
in our Saviour's last prayer for his disciples, where he says 
— " I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil." 

To-night I want to go beyond this general principle, a 
little more deflnitely into the question ; How can this world 
be made a holy journey to a holier ? 

I. Now there seems to me to be two main questions we 
have to ask ourselves, when we try thus to guide our earthly 
steps — What am I to do? and how am I to do it? 
Secular Christianity would consist in an answer to these 
two questions. 

When I ask ; What am I to do ? I do not mean what 
speciAlly religious acts am I to perfoim ^ for they form but 
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a yeiy unaU part of any man's life, and by no means tbe 
mort important part. I want to know how to make all 
the actions of life, all life, religions. I want to know how to 
shape my course so that it shall be practicable, always to be 
walking in a holy path, and always to be coming nearer in 
character and fitness to a holier world. 

In attempting to answer this question, Christianity no- 
where professes to tell men what specific actions each man 
is to be performing. This would be clearly impossible. 
Besides which, religion always treats us as intelligent men, 
and free agents ; and expects us to use our firee intelligence 
in arriying at such conclusions. All that religion does — all 
that it could do— is to giye us clear and simple principles, 
by following which we shall be likely to ayoid any serious 
error. 

We haye, then, to decide upon any course of action in 
reference to anything in this world, it may be for the whole 
of life, or it may be for any greater or lesser part of it. 
This question, as Christians, we haye no right to settle 
without an appeal to our christian religion. When I use 
the term '^ Secular Christianity,*' I mean that religion 
which we bring in to help us in deciding that question. It 
is not for me to say whether we oyer or always so use 
religion ; but that if we do not, and hence make it secular, 
then our religion is yain, so far as this world is concerned, 
and, I fear, also for the next. 

I do not think that the importance of this is, or is likely 
to be, at all duly appreciated. But I would put it to you, as 
intelligent men and women, whether we can expect religion 
to be of any use to us, to aid or guide us in a path of 
action, when we haye neyer consulted religion as to whether 
that is a fitting path for us to take. The Jews often 
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plunged into a war without consulting their saored 
oracles, and then when thej found themselves over- 
whelmed with diflSculties, they cried to their God to 
deliver them. But of course in vain; the cry came too 
late; they should have thought of their Ood before. 
How many men now enter upon a course without the 
least consideration whether their Q-od or their religious 
principles would decide upon that course ; and yet they 
expect Q-od to aid them in it ; they are greatly surprised to 
find it very difficult to maintain any religion in it; they 
blame the world and divine providence, and cry out about 
the mysteries of life making it so hard to be a christian. 
The greatest mystery would be if it were any otherwise. 
All these things might have been foreseen and avoided by 
the simple principle I am maintaining, that we should con- 
sult our sacred oracles, that is, our religious principles, 
BEFOBE we make our decision as to any course to be 
pursued. 

Sut how will our religion help us to solve this ? It is 
very clear that it will not directly decide for a man such 
questions as — what profession ? what mechanical occupa- 
tion P or what trade he shall follow ? All this may depend 
on a man's capacities, means, and circumstances, which he 
IB expected to understand and properly use. I know not 
that religion has any preference for any special calling, save 
only it demands that any shall be in its nature useful and 
honorable, as all useful things are. But religion will guide 
us most certainly and most safely when we want to know 
the grounds on which to make the decision. We are 
expected to come to such a decision intelligently and 
rationally, and therefore on adequate grounds ; what thosQ 
grounds are, are plainly put before us, 
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ChriBtiaiiitjr teaches us that our mental spiritual nature, 
i,e.f our inward character, is of supreme importance to us 
eyen here, and therefore in considering any course of action, 
the main question should be : How will ifc affect my inward 
spiritual condition, my character, the principles of my 
imperishable niiture P I may put it as definitely as possible 
thus — ^my acceptance or rejection of any course should 
proceed on these three considerations : (1.) I should choose 
that course in which I can most profitably and completely 
use aU the powers God has giyen me. (2.) That which 
promises to give the most firee and full scope for the exercise 
of all the greater virtues of Christianity. (3.) Therefore 
especially, that which is least likely to appeal to the selfish 
feelings of my heart, and most likely to call out generous 
and self-forgetful impulses. 

Now I know that some of you may think it rather 
extravagant to hope that such things will be looked at by 
young men when they are choosing a calling in life, or by 
more advanced men, either in counselling the young or in 
adopting any course of action for themselves. And, there- 
fore, it may not surprise you as it does me, when we see 
minister's sons going upon the stage for a living, or deacons 
of churches and leaders of prayer meetings harvesting a 
fortune out of the demoralizing liquor traffic. And yet, 
assiuredly, unless religion is all a mockery and a delusion, it 
ought to be the very first consideration with eveiy man, in 
every single step he takes through life ; — ^What effect is it 
Hkely to have upon that enduring nature which I profess to 
esteem immeasurably above all earthly riches P If I adopt 
a course of life or of action which I can foresee is likely to 
cramp and dwarf and drag down my nobler nature — ^to put 
out of my mind or out of my reach the highest virtues of 
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ctristianity — ^to foster all my selfislineBS and repress all my 
generosity — am I not throwing my Christianity to the winds, 
just where it might be of most force for me ? If I refuse 
duly to weigh these things, am I not throwing contempt on 
all the assertions of Christianity, respecting the yalue of our 
immortal nature, and of redemption by Christ ? 

No doubt if these principles were followed, it would effect 
great changes in this world. It might entirely put an end 
to some occupations — ^to all those in which moral considera- 
tions are made subservient to material gains ; it would thin 
the ranks of others in which the practice of holiness is 
doubtful and difficult ; and it would exalt others, now looked 
down upon with contempt, as being more useful and simple 
than conducive to the pride and selfishness of man. In such 
a change the world would gain more than we can well 
estimate. All forms of slavery would become impossible, as 
degrading the tyrant even more than the slave. All forms 
of fraud would be shunned, as more injurious to the deceiver 
than to the deceived. All demoralizing occupations would 
disappear, through the withering blight they bring upon 
those who pursue them. Conscience, co-operating with 
religion in all things, would turn the current of civilization 
from those channels that make man sensual, and array 
brother against brother, into those channels that truly 
elevate the race, and that make each man a friend and 
brother to every other man. Still more, it would rescue 
Christianity from the stigma of powerlessness and insin- 
cerity, that now lies upon it. It is next to impossible 
for men to recognize the reality of a religion that shrinks 
away where the true battle \ of life is waged, and that 
makes its appearance only where nothing is to be done 
more difficult than singing hymns and listening to dis* 
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couries, and where its power can be meaanred only hj 
an outward devotion, that lasts but a few hours of one day 
a week. The heathen trembled before the Gt>d of Israel 
when they felt that the will of that G-od initiated &e battle. 
And the world will speedily stand in awe of that religion 
which is felt to be at the very root and source of all the 
things that religious men are doing in life. Genuine moral 
earnestness never fails to command the respect of our fellow 
men. That earnestness will not be questioned when, with 
manifest sincerity, we can say that we have chosen the 
common path we are pursuing, because the highest principles 
cf our faith have pointed it out as the best. 

Moreover, what strength it will give to the religious man 
himself, in following the principles of his religion, when he 
feels that that religion has been the guiding star of his life, 
leading him into the path in which it cannot desert him, 
until it has demonstrated its power to hallow all things. 
When a man has chosen his way in life for the sake of his 
faith, he feels himself pledged to the principles of that faith, 
be is inspired to build his whole life upon them, and to 
make their perfect development his leading aim. He who 
has taken his course regardless of that faith, will find the 
attempt to obey it an unnatural dragging of it in where 
it has no natural place. It ,will not be indigenous in his 
life. 

If, too, there be any truth in the view I have given of the 
employments of heaven, the christian will feel that in adopt- 
ing any course here, he is taking a path not limited by his 
mortality, but stretching out onto the boundlessness of the 
immortal. Who that feels that will venture upqn any path 
but such as his religious faith commends, such as he will 
feel no shame in pursuing when the light of the infinite 
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penetrates all the motiyes of his soul, and brings the eye of 
Godtobearuponeyerj single action. How sacred then will be 
a man's progress through this world ; how naturally will a 
beayen of blessedness appear as its consummation. 

You may say I am proposing a hard task to men, and 
making religion here no trifling matter. A charge I haye 
no desire to rebut. It is far easier to treat Christianity as 
a thing aboye this world and out of its sphere. A secular 
Christianity is far more difficult, because far more real — ^I 
preach it because I find it throughout the Bible. To all 
its difficulties I say, in the language of the G-reat Master 
— '< Agonize to enter in at the straight gate." Yet its 
difficulties are not such as you imagine. Difficulty is 
not so much in the way we haye to take, as in our own 
incapacity and feebleness. There is an iospiration in all 
high and noble sentiment, that makes things easy to 
us. The conyiction that we are right, and that prin- 
ciples of heayen are animating us, imparts a strength and 
fortitude before which obstructions disappear, and moun- 
tainous difficulties shrink to molehills. Does it seem to 
you to giye energy to life, when you enter upon any 
course because you see it to be the most profitable in 
its golden fruits, and the luxuries and enjoyments it 
yields ? It may be so. But there is a far more enduring 
energy, a higher and more commanding resolye supplied 
by the thought — ^I am here and doing these things because 
it is right, because my religious faith prompts, and because 
Heayen approyes. 

IL I come now yery briefly to look at the second ques- 
tion : How am I to do the things I am doing— to pursue 
the course I haye chosen P 

Christianity giyes me, at least, these dear principles to 
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follow in the pursuit of my secular life. (1.) That every- 
thing be done in the most perfect manner possible. I can 
feel this when I know that my religion has sanctified the 
course I am taking. Otherwise I cannot feel it. I am 
taught in my Bible that eyery power I possess is a gift of 
God. When I believe that, I feel the grounds on which it 
should be most perfectly cultivated and used. When 
further I feel that I am using it in obedience to my 
religious principles, it becomes a most sacred duty with me, 
a part of the very worship of life to be " diligent in busi- 
ness," while I am "fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 
The eye of God is on every step, because it has the sanction 
of my christian faith. And then every action is done, and 
every hour is lived, as though all were presented to God 
with the simple feeling — " This is the best and most earnest 
endeavour of a child that desires to serve thee in every step 
of life." Need I ask whether that will give to life an 
unusual preciousness and dignity P Need I remind you how 
much power it will have to bring your life into the likeness 
of Christ's own. 

(2). In whatever I do, the leading thought will be, to do 
it in such a way, not as to bring most gain to myself, 
but so as most to obey and illustrate all the great christian 
principles I hold; so filling my common life with that 
light which Christ has said men should see, and glorify our 
Pather which is in heaven. You know how often I have 
urged this truth, almost to weariness. Would that I could 
persuade myself that it were needless any further to urge 
it ! I can say no more to make it clear, or to give autho- 
rity to it. But I would remind you of the admirable way 
in which an apostle teaches it — " Einally, brethren," says 
Paul (Phil, iv., 8), " whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
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things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things." 

(3). It will follow from this, that everything will be so done 
as that self may be least prominent, and the well-being of 
man and the honour of religion most prominent. Life, the 
whole of it, will become an evangel of mercy and good-will 
to mankind ; the spirit of our Lord and Master beautifying 
our path as it did his. 

I have endeavoured — ^though most imperfectly — ^to put 
before you the Christianity that may be called secular ; that 
is, Christianity so governing our secular or present life as 
to make it a little more heavenly. I have done so from a 
conviction that there are at least some few amongst us sin- 
cerely desirous of so understanding it ; who look upon the 
earthly life of our Lord Jesus Christ as reaUy meant to be 
a pattern and guide for us, and who feel that only when 
thus understood, is our christian religion likely to retain its 
hold upon the convictions and consciences of men. The 
time has gone by when men could be terrified into religion. 
They ask now to be drawn by love, and by that which is 
lovely. Beligion has been compelled to come down from 
the high places of priestcraft and superstition, and to seek 
its abode in the common homes of the people. It is no 
longer allowed to speak to men from behind some consecrated 
and mysterious veil, appealing to a veneration that is 
nourished only in ignorance. We must put religion before 
men in such a way that they can look at it with their 
common faculties of perception, and judge of its worth by 
the moral tests that are put to everything else. Then only 
can we expect to be listened to. In such an age it will 
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ayail little to tell men that religion fits for heayen, if they 
can reply : It has no power to fit men for eartL 

The principles of our Christianity remain eternally the 
same. Bat the same method of presenting them may not 
always be the wisest. There was a time when, perhaps, it 
was best to lead men to the last scenes of a closing life, and 
remind them how its agonies could be soothed, its gloom 
cheered, and its darkness scattered by the sweet memories, 
and the sweeter presence of our Lord and Saviour. True 
as all that remains, it is not the thought that now most 
reaches the convictions of mankind; because men hare 
begun more to appreciate life here^ and to feel that 
death is only what life makes it. The picture 
that best reaches the conscience and spirit of a man, 
now, is not that of a christian dying peacefully, but 
that of a christian living a beautiful life, shewing the mean- 
ing of his Christianity in his common walk and conversation, 
and bringing the light of heaven, not to cast a sudden flash 
across a gloomy sepulchre, leaving us again in darkness, but 
to shine steadily through a man's entire course, making it 
answer to the beautiful description of inspiration, as ''grow- 
ing brighter and brighter unto, the perfect day." — ^Prov. 
iv., 18. 



SERMON XVI, 




ON CONSCIENCE. 

" The Gentiles shew the work of the law written in their hearts ; 

their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoufl^ts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another." — ^m. ii., 
14, 15. 

*' He that donhteth is condemned if he eat."— Bom. ziv., 23. 

K looking at conscience, it will need a little quiet 
thoughtful reflection to unravel the intricacies of 
the subject, and to put it, as I desire, in a clear and 
simple light. 

Whether Faults general teachings may or may not 
command our entire conviction, no one who has carefully 
studied his writings will be disposed to doubt his exceedingly 
clear perceptions, and his very just discrimination of our 
various mental conditions. He is specially remarkable for 
his acute comprehension of the inward Workings of our 
nature. We may, therefore, put some confidence in hid 
representations concerning conscience, which, in both these 
passages, are as simple and forcible as they well could be< 
When We listen to the opinions of m6n generally^ 
We meet with two iLlmost opposite views that tend 
to make conscience one of the most obscure and ill« 
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understood of all our mental states or experiences in life. 
One view is put forth by a class, including some men of 
eminence, from whom it may seem almost presumption to 
differ on such a point ; men such as Thomas Carlyle and 
J. S. Mill, in England; E. W. Emerson, T. Parker, in 
America ; &c., &c. Many such affirm or imply that to be 
conscientious is the one main thing required of us ; that if 
we are wrong, yet the being conscientiously so, will acquit 
us before Gbd, and ought to before men. On the 
other hand, it has been very popularly held imder the 
sanction of men like Paley and Archibald Alison, that 
conscience is capable of approving anything. It has been 
said that no crime has ever been committed which some man's 
conscience would not justify. Mr. Alison says that 
Mirabeau, Bobespierre, Marat, and all those men who 
shocked the world by their atrocities during the reign of 
terror in the Erench Bevolution, thought that they were 
doing right in cutting men's heads off by the score; he 
almost says that all criminals justify their acts on grounds 
of conscience. This is the favourite view adopted by certain 
classes of sceptics, and by the great bulk of those who call 
themselves spiritualists. They would accordingly say that 
all the wrong things done by men are mistakes rather than 
crimes — coming about through the misleadings of conscience 
*^to be remedied not through an appeal to conscience, 
herself misguided, but by increased education and experience. 
If we are to take both these views : that being conscientious 
justifies a man in all that he does conscientiously, and that 
conscience is so imcertain and so easily biassed that she may 
cometo sanction anything and every thing,it wouldfoUowthat 
there may be no such thing as sin or wilful moral wrong at 
all ; and that to pronounce any censure upon the actions of 
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men is a mistake. In &ct, that men do not need to be made 
better, only wiser. 

There are yarious replies that may be made to this. 
That men do accuse and blame themselyes for many of their 
actions, cannot be doubted ; and that not because those 
actions are foolish, but wrong. The very anxiety shown by 
them to justify or excuse themselves, is an evidence of some 
latent feeling of wrong. A clear heart never troubles itself 
to find excuses ; it sees no need of them. Conscience camiot 
be contradictory or self-destructive. So long as there is a 
condemning voice within, we may feel sure that there is 
some sophistry in the attempt to show that every individual 
thing we do may be justified by conscience. She would 
not first justify every particular act, and then maintain 
within us, as she does, an uncomfortable condemning feeling. 
It might reasonably be urged by a christian that, if it 
were thus, then Christianity itself must be a mistake ; all 
those feelings that cling to Christ, not so much for his 
wisdom as rather his goodness, his power to silence the 
condemnation of a guilty heart, and to endue us with 
moral strength to overcome evil, and to become regenerate 
in his goodness ; those spiritual emotions of contrition 
and repentance, ennobled by that beautiful faith, 
that sees a path from the deepest sorrow to the purest and 
loftiest bliss ; all this is but a weak superstition. Men who 
feel that there is any reality at all in our gospel, will 
hesitate before they accept theories that leave that 
gospel no standing room in our human experience. Those 
who believe in Paul's discernment will say that his way of 
putting it is incomparably more simple and satisfactory, 
and differs very widely from these doctrines. He affirms 
th0.t iu the least enlightened of men^ there is a self- 
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condemnation whicli proyes, both that consdenoe does not 
sanction everything, and that men do not always believe 
themselves right. While he clearly teaches that the reproof 
of conscience is sufficient ground on which a man may 
condemn himself, he does not exactly teach the converse, 
that the silence or the sanction of conscience is sufficient 
ground for our acquittal. But instead of dwelling on any 
of these arguments, I prefer quietly looking at the matter, 
apart ttom these controversies, if possible, to clear it of all 
intricacy and obscurity. 

When we contemplate any action, with the view of 
saying that it is either right or verong, there are three 
things we have to consider and carefully to distinguish. (1.) 
The action itself has to be imderstood in its inmost nature, 
as well as its bearings. Suppose e.g., I have slain a man, 
I cannot say whether that is right or wrong, until I under* 
stand the action thoroughly. Did I do it intentionally or 
unintentionally P Was it done in malice towards the man, 
or in benevolence, to prevent the murder of my own family ? 
Did I do it in cold revenge, or in a just indignation against 
some cruel wrongs he may haye inflicted on mankind ? And 
further than this, I ought to know what may be the 
influence of that act on society, and how far that influence 
hks been taken into consideration in committing the act. 
Until I know all this, and have duly weighed it, I do not 
understand the action. I am, therefore, entirely imable to 
think it either right or wrong. (2.) When I quite under- 
stand an action, then I want something with which to 
compare or contrast it. An action that I feel to be wrong, 
appears so as being unlike, inferior or contrary, to some 
other action, or something that I deem better. Some 
might take the command of God; and decide an action to 
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be wrong as forbidden by God, or unlike what God has 
commanded. Some might take Christ and his life, and 
try all actions by their similarity or dissimilarity thereto. 
Some might take what seems to them the order and 
harmony of the universe, and judge all actions by their 
agreement or disagreement therewith. But I think you 
will see that some such standard or model is necessarily 
assumed, with which to compare everything on which we 
would pronounce a moral judgment. (3.) Then when 
we have thoroughly understood the action itself, and 
have seen its agreement or disagreement with the 
assumed standard, arises the third question — what is 
my feeling towards it on these grounds ? Because it is 
not what it should be, do I at once dislike it, and shrink 
from it ? Because I see it to be what it should be, do I at 
once like the action, and incline to it ? 

Now these three things are clearly distinct — although all 
three are essential to the condemnation or approval of any 
action. Either of the three may exist, in the absence of 
the others — either may be absent, without affecting the 
others ; but our final judgment will be deficient or erroneous, 
unless all three combine in its formation. The strength of 
one does not depend on the strength of the others. Their 
relative force may be very different in different minds, or 
very different at different times in the same mind. But in 
all healthy moral judgments, the three will be present in 
well-balanced proportions. 

"When we speak of conscience, to what do we refer ? I 
should say, to the last, and to that alone, viz,, to the feeling 
of dislike that we have to actions that we see to be wrong 
— ^and the feeling of liking that we have to actions that we 
see to be right. This alone is what I understand by 
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conBcience. The imderBtanding of an action is not a 
matter of conscience at all, but of knowledge or intelligence. 
It has no more to do with conscience than has learning to 
read, or to think, or to see with one's eyes ; all of which 
may add conscience, but do not come within her proper 
sphere. In like manner the second — ^the comparison 
of an action with an accepted standard — ^is simply 
a matter of judgment or discrimination, not of conscience. 
When, for instance, I put one of my actions into the 
light of Christ's, it is just intelligence, good sense in the 
form of accurate perception and discrimination, that sees 
the difference. Doubtless, this will be affected by our like 
and dislike ; for aU our mental states act and react upon 
each other ; but this is no reason why we should confound 
them. It is when these two preliminary steps are taken — ^the 
understanding of an action by knowledge — the comparison 
and discrimination of an action by judgment — it is then 
that conscience comes in, able to act, in the liking and 
approval, or the disliking and disapproval, we all feel. To 
expect conscience to take all these three steps — to accuse 
her of faithlessness because she does not, is most 
unreasonable, and leads to a great deal of that confusion 
that surrounds the subject. It is like expecting our 
digestive process to raise our crops, prepare our food, and 
partake of it ; and blaming digestion as defective, because 
we suffer in physical strength, either through the absence 
of food, or &om food unsuitable or imperfectly prepared—- 
all of which is unreasonable. 

If I have made these distinctions clear, and if they are 
just, both of which I think to be so— there remains little 
difficulty in seeing just how it stands with regard to 
conscience* Conscience is powerless to act rightly without 
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knowledge, just as she is powerless in an idiot or a babe. 
To say that it is sufficient for a man to be conscientious, 
seems to me very foolish. It is as much his duty to obtain 
knowledge, which aloDe can give him an enlightened 
conscience. The man who prepares my bread is hound to 
know what will make good bread. If he should mix poison 
with it, and then plead that he did it conscientiously, 
thinking to do good, no man would be so foolish as to 
excuse him. He ought to have known poison from 
wholesome food. 

So again, conscience cannot decide intelligently, unless 
there is present the standard of comparison, and I take 
the trouble to exercise my judgment. To plead 
conscientiousness will not avail. It is no excuse whateyer 
for the great Augustin, to say that he was conscientious in 
teaching men to persecute each other for their religious 
theories. I dare say he persuaded himself it was right. 
That was his crime ; which has very properly stained and 
blotted his name for all ages. He had the standard of the 
great Master with which to compare such teaching. If he 
did not fairly make the comparison — as he certainly could 
not have done — that is the sin for which all times will hold 
iim guilty. And as long as the name of Borne is known in 
the church, it will be covered with infamy for that innocent 
blood shed through ages — shed by inquisitors, who, I 
dare say, thought they were right, and because they 
thought 80, were most thoroughly the ministers of hell. 
Of course any man can think himself right, if he shuts 
his eyes closely and refuses to exercise his judgment. But 
every man knows quite well, he has no right in this world 
to shut his eyes and blind his judgment, and then in his 
blindness set the world on fire with bad passions, or drive 
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mdely orer the helpless and the iimocent, crying out all 
the time that he is conscientioiui. It is a foul shmder on 
conscience. 

Further, when we have allowed for this, that we have the 
knowledge of an action that we ought to have, that we 
have compared it with the accepted standard, as we ought 
to— so that we intelligently see that it is either right or 
wrong, ue,y it either harmonizes or does not harmonize with 
that standard — then I venture to say, that in every man — 
in a perfectly natural state — conscience speaks in&llibly. 
Thia is what Paul says : The Gentiles have such a 
standard, with which to compare their actions — ^the law of 
Ood written on their hearts ; (of course, the christian has 
a still better standard) ; and when they do things contrary 
to that standard, conscience in&llibly accuses them. For 
when men see and know a thing to be wrong, they do not 
love it — ^they do dislike it — ^as vjrong. They may love it for 
other reasons, but not because it is wrong. Ask your own 
souls — when you see one of your own actions as wrong, 
do you cherish the feeling of its being wrong, and try to 
love it as wrong? Par from it. You try to persuade 
yourself that it is right, because you know that it is 
impossible for you to love it while you see it to be wrong. 
And so you do unconscious homage to the majesty and 
fidthfiil rectitude of conscience ; because you cannot make 
her lead you fsdsely, you throw dust in her eyes that she 
may stumble and be helpless, and leave you to go yoiur own 
way-— not conscientiously — ^but without any conscience at 
all. Witness to the truth of this, ye men, who a thousand 
times have wished you could think the things you do, right, 
that you might do them comfortably, — ^but have never had the 
hardihood to wish to love a thing, and yet see it to be wrong. 
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We come now to another question. I have said that 
conscience, or the feeling of moral like and dislike, may be 
stronger or weaker. Let this point be perfectly clear. 
Conscience cannot be faUe ; that is, we cannot think a 
thing wrong without a feeling of dislike— or right, without 
a feeling of liking. But those feelings may be either strong 
or weak. Accordingly, conscience will be either vigorous 
or feeble. They may be quite destroyed, in process of 
time. Then conscience ceases to exist. It is this enfeebled 
state of conscience which is sometimes mistaken for con- 
scientiousness in wrong-doing. To say that a man is misled 
by his conscience, because he has so destroyed her power 
that she does not speak at all, is very greatly and fatally to 
misrepresent. A man may destroy his conscience — ^it may, 
as Paul says, be seared with a hot iron — she may be driven 
into the background of a man's soul, to weep in silence, or 
indignantly to close her lips, when she has received too 
much insult in the reckless ways of life ; but by no process 
whatever can a falsehood be wrung from her lips. Like 
some of those old heroic martyrs, you may torture 
her to death, but you cannot torture a lie from her. 
Her lips will turn pallid and cold, but never swear to 
the fSdse gods. What is it then, that may thus reduce 
her to silence ? 

Three things — 

Mrst, The refusal or neglect to get adequate knowledge, 
and to exercise proper judgment. Just as you might expect, 
there would be very little .conscience, or any other feeling, 
if you were to allow a child to grow up without any educa- 
tion at all. So, of course, conscience needs the adequate 
knowledge and cultivated judgment of things. But I have 
said enough on this point already. 
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Seeondhf. The obedience or disobedience we yield to 
conscieiice. I have said, we cannot like a thing, because 
we think it wrong, nor dislike a thing, because we think it 
right. But there may be other reasons for liking what is 
wrong, and for disliking what is right. And we may choose 
to yield to these other reasons, as men often do. We are 
in a divided state of mind, and we swerve to the wrong side. 
As Paul says : We do the thing we would not, or hate, we 
leave undone the thing we would do. Now we all know 
that if we continually act against any inclination, or refuse 
to follow it, it grows weaker and weaker, and may die out. 
So by continually doing wrong, in spite of our moral dislike 
to it, that dislike grows less and less. By refusing to follow 
our moral approval of things right, that approval may also 
grow less and less. Thus the voice of conscience may be 
compelled into feebleness and silence. Men may come at 
last to pay no attention to the right or wrong of things ; 
policy is everything, principle is nothing. But we do not 
say that then a man thinks he is doing right. He thinks 
nothing of the sort. He may not think he is doing wrong, 
for a very good reason. He has cheated, insulted, mocked, 
conscience into a sullen indignant silence ; and therefore he 
knows nothing about right or wrong. But he has not 
cheated her into a falsehood. He is not conscientiously 
wrong. 

Thirdly. Conscience is weakened when her voicjB is not 
listened to implicitly — ^trustingly. Tou know there is a 
way with the human soul that directly a thing looks wrong 
and we do not want to forsake it, we begin to theorize and 
speculate and reason about it. Conscience will not bear 
this, as many of our finer feelings will not. There is ample 
scope for reason in understanding actions, and in bringing 
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them into the light of the highest standard, but when this 
is done, and we see the thing to be wrong, reason has no 
more to say about it. The trial is over — the judgment 
passed — and the conscience is, and has a right to be, 
imperious. To begin to reason then, is unjust and insulting 
to conscience. A modem author very justly says, " You 
may have a theory about anything — everything — ^with the 
single exception of sin. I^ever have a theory concerning 
sin." That is most just. A theory about sin always 
destroys conscience. That is the fatal rock alike in 
Calvinism and Spiritualism. I ask how sin. came to be — . 
directly I think I can see that, I fancy I have found a good 
reason for sin, and then it ceases to be sin ; for all has a 
right to be and is right, for which a good reason can be 
given ; or I try to make sin fit in somewhere in the order 
of the universe, and then again it is not sin, and conscience 
is cheated; for all that can find a proper place in the 
universal order, has a right to be there, and is not wrongly 
there. Or once more, I want to ^ay that good at last will 
come out of it ; then something tells me, that is not bad 
out of which good can come — ^the seeds of blessings are not 
curses. And so still sin is not, and conscience perishes. 
Again, I say, have no theory about sin. It is morally 
ruinous, and cannot be tolerated by conscience. Nothing 
whatever can be said of moral wrong, but that it is wrong. 
There is no reason why anything should be wrong-^there is 
no fitting place for it in the universe, and no good can ever 
come from it. It is wholly wrong, and nothing but wrong* 
It is the great fisJsehood of all things. It harmonizes with 
nothing, and its touch is the withering blight of eternal 
damnation. In that way alone can you keep conscience 
dear, and bright, and strong. 
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The point then to which we come is this : 

There may be much imperfect knowledge of actions and 
courses of life, and that ignorance needs to be removed y 
there may be much faulty judgment in comparing actions 
with the true standard, and that too should be corrected ; 
but where these necessary conditions for conscience exist, 
conscience herself is never at fault. The action, &c., which 
you understand, and see to be not the best, not what it 
might and should be, you do not and cannot approve — 
you do not and cannot like it for its badness. When 
choosing it for some other reasons, you do it — ^then, as 
Paul says, you cannot avoid self-condemnation; therein 
lies the sin. 

And now, if we ask ourselves candidly — ^how does the 
matter stand with us in actual life ? we shall have to admit 
that the great fault of all life is, that we have done and 
do things that we know quite well are neither good nor the 
best. We have aU of us far too much sense to doubt this. 
We may plead all sorts of excuses, reasons, palliating 
circumstances, &c., and this may obscure our vision, and 
pervert our judgment ; but it does not and cannot falsify 
conscience } it does not make a bad action good ; it does 
not make an inferior one best; it does not make us say 
that the bad is good, or the inferior best ; it does not make 
us approve or love the badness or the inferiority. No, it 
does not, and cannot. Our deepest soul tells us that we 
have sold rectitude and purity for some lower consideration. 
And what we have done towards conscience is— ^we have 
dragged the soul with poisonous opiates, until it is too 
stupid or too intoxicated to hear what conscience would 
say to us. The wise man, the true man, the conscientious 
man, is not the man who thinks, or rather^ thinks that he 
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thinks what he is doing may be right. But the man who 
never does the thing he suspects to be wrong. Shew me 
such a man, and I will say of him that he has honoured his 
conscience; and that therefore in him conscience speaks 
with an infallible voice, " The law of his God is in his 
heart ; none of his steps shall slide.'' 



SERMON XVII. 



ON GOODNESS OR MORAL EXCELLENCE. 
'* A good man shall be satiBfied from himself." — ^Pboy. idv,, 14. 

f TTAT is a good man ? Or what is goodness in a man ? 
Perhaps we all think that we know ; and yet if we 
tried to express it, how many of us could give 
anything like a clear idea; how many of us could get 
beyond the assertion of the child — ^goodness — why it is 
being good, to be sure ? 

!For a child, with its instincts imcorrupted, and its reason 
undeveloped, that might do very well. But not for a man 
who is expected to be and must be guided by his reason ; 
because if he does not see and know what goodness is, 
he will neither pursue nor attain it. No wonder there 
are so few good men, if so few amongst us know what 
goodness is. 

What should aid us in this knowledge is, probably, to 
many, the greatest difficulty ; that goodness pertains to so 
many different things, and seems to vary in its nature 
according to the thing to which it is ascribed, and also 
according to the circumstances under which we view it A 
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stone may be good, or an acre of land, or a tree, an animal, 
or a man. A stone, tiie same stone may be good for one 
purpose and not good for another — good in one place and 
not inanodier; anacreoflandmsybegoodforcoltiTation, 
and not good for boilding pnrpases. So of all oilier things. 
Even when we apply the term to man, there is the same 
yaiiation in its mtfaming (j^paient). A good diild, a good 
man, & good wcHiian, Aa Or the same man may be good 
in one place or at one thing, and not good in or at anothw , 
&c. It may seem at first sight as if a tearm need so 
yaiionaly mnst be nneotain in its meaning, and it is likely 
enough that to many who do not care for the trouble of 
thinking, tiiia may make the application of the tearm to 
man yery ambiguous. So that they haye no yery definite 
idea of what goodness in a man is. Yet this yeiy fact, of 
the yanous applications of the term should really help us to 
see its meaning. And will, when we take the trouble iny olyed 
in a little reflection. We need to find out some uniform 
quality running through all these yarious uses. And tiien 
we may attain to an extremely well-defined perception of 
ito meaning — all the more so, for the diyeraity of the 
applications. 

Ab I haye said, a yery little reflection will shew us a 
uniform definite meaning, wherever we use the term. In 
reality, all these diyerse things are good in the same sensa 
Each is good in the sense of being adapted for a certain 
end, which may be supposed to be the object of its 
existence. All things are assumed to be intended to 
answer some end, to folfil some design; and in pro- 
portion as they do that, we consider them good. When 
they fiul to do tiiat, they are not good, or, are eyiL 
Thus we anjye at a yery dear conviction. A great 
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purpose ofloTO is oyer and in all things — a purpose that 
would All the universe with order, harmony, beauty and 
bliss. Every single thing is meant to contribute to this. 
When we think we see anything doing this, we call it good. 
When it seems not to do this — stiU more when it seems to 
hinder this, we call it evil. 

Hence you may see how love is made the summing up 
of all moral character — or goodness — ^in christianiiy. Every- 
thing that is fulfilling its mission, or answering its true end, 
is working out a purpose of love, under the divine 
providence. It is the fulfilment of the ends of love that 
constitutes it good. All things in unintelligent nature are 
doing this unconsciously. A reasonable being is expected 
to do it consciously, reasonably, and intentionally. But 
one way or the other — consciously or unconsciously — ^where 
there is good or goodness in anything, there the great 
divine purpose of love is being worked out. Here 
we rise to a more comprehensive and unique view of 
the whole universe of Ood. Seeing, as we do, that all 
things are good for one and the same reason — ^that they are 
fulfilling their design, in love, unselfishly, consciously or 
unconsciously ; therefore, all things that are evil, are so 
for one and the same reason— -evil being the opposite of 
good. They are evil through not answering such a purpose. 
We may see then universally; that nothing which 
Qod has created is in the least degree evil. All things of 
divine origin are divinely good. All are intended to fill up 
the great harmonious symphony of love and praise. Evil is 
not a positively existing thing — ^as though God had created 
evil as well as good. 

Good is the bight dibectiok of power and capacity in 
imytbing and eyerything. Evil is the wboxtq piBscnoK, or 
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the abuse of power and capacity. This principle is universal, 
and helps us to solve some mysteries. 

Evil is possible through the liberty of the creature; 
wherein any and every power can be used or abused — 
rightly or wrongly directed. And though in unintelligent 
nature there is no such liberty ; yet so far as nature is 
placed under the control of man, wherein man is expected 
to give the riglit direction to those powers — ^through the 
failure of man to do so, even those powers of unintelligent 
nature may fell into the wrong direction, and through our 
fault, evil arises around us. Take, for instance, the nutritive 
powers of the earth. They are placed under the care of 
man. Under that care properly exercised, they may all 
flow in the right channel or direction — ^the whole earth 
becomes luxuriant, administering to the well-being of all, 
and universal harmony results. Bemove that care, and 
these nutritive powers of earth may take a wild direction, 
and result either in noxious growths or in barrenness. Or 
if we misdirect our care, we may very soon deteriorate 
nature's powers in an exhausted soil, and an unpropitious 
climate, which we may easily produce here in New Zealand, 
by a reckless destruction of its bush and forests. This is 
what we ought to expect, seeing that God has set man to 
till the earth and to rule it. How far this principle 
extends, it is impossible for us to say. There is nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that it may reach to the winds 
and tempests — ^possibly to the very volcanic powers of the 
world ; and when electricity in all its branches is under- 
stood, all this may be controlled by man for the general 
good. There is now no question at all, that every known 
disease is so under the power of man, that we need only to 
4ttftin to wisdom and self-discipliiie, and all these human 
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ills may be banished, and man's life on the earth once more 
become paradisaic in its continuance, and a divine repose in 
its end. 

The important thing, however, for us now, is to see the 
principle, that evil is possible only through the freedom of 
the creature (man), that it extends just as far as that 
freedom extends ; and that it consists in a misdirection or 
abuse of powers that are essentially good, as given by G-od. 
So that all evil is nothing but an inversion or perversion of 
the divine order, a frustration of the divine intention — as 
when the nutritious things of earth are turned into deadly, 
alcoholic poisons. God's blessings being made devil's curses 
— a power of life directed into a channel of death. 

Then we cannot fail to see the one principle of all good- 
ness, whether in a thing, a man, or an angel ; viz., the right 
direction, or true, divine use of every power with which 
God has invested and surrounded us. A good man is 
simply a man, who so uses all the powers God has put 
within his reach, that they shall most perfectly answer the 
end God designed. Less than this must not, more than 
this cannot be affirmed. 

I have dwelt so long upon this, from the importance of 
getting the ground perfectly clear, and having a principle 
to start from, at once simple and certain in all possible 
applications of it, whether to the commonest and most 
menial parts of life, or those that seem more elevated and 
sublime. 

II. We have, to guide us towards and in the right 
direction of all powers, these three principles — (1.) That 
everything be done for the highest good of mankind 
generally, or of other men, not self. (2.) That it be 
done in the best^ most perfect manner possible to the doer. 
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(3.) That in doing it, we recognize that unirersal design of a 
Father's love, under which the well-being of any creature, and 
of the whole universe, is possible. He, whose life embodies 
these principles, is a good man. He, who carries them out 
fully, is a perfect man. Such we see our Lord Jesus Christ 
to havebeen. The design of G-od in all things is the well-being 
and bliss of his creatures, in holiness, or likeness to himself. 
This is the ultimate end, above and beyond which, there can 
be no other, nor can any further questioning arise. This is 
love's design, in God ; and must be in us. G-oodness is 
that which enters into it ; and therein is the same thing as 
love. It is the sympathy and co-operation of the creature 
with the Creator — the Eternal Father. As all genius is 
sensibility to the universal utterances of truth, so all good- 
ness is sensibility to the universal designs of love. It is 
putting ourselves on to G-od's plane of action. 

You will see then, that good men and bad men are not 
bom such, nor made such by external power. They become 
such, FBEELY. A man may be bom short or tall, clever or 
stupid, passionate or cool, a poet, a philosopher, or a 
mechanic, perhaps, or he may be educated such. But 
neither birth nor education ever made a good or bad man. 
The stupidest man living can rightly, divinely, lovingly, 
use what few powers he posse9ses, and then he is just as 
ooon as the man who dazzles the world by his genius, and 
obtains plaudits of worthless flattery by his clever devices. 
The passionate man may direct his very passions into a 
divine channel, and make them do a noble work in uproot- 
ing wrong, and firing right with enthusiasm, and then he is 
just as GOOD as the most placid, imruffled angel that ever 
graced our human form. This follows from what I have 
said, that gooduess does not belong of necessity to any of 
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our powers or qnalitieBy but only to the use or direction to 
wUcli we turn them. That must ever depend on a man's 
own freedom, and is just as possible to one man as to 
another — ^to an Abraham with his calm, equable self- 
possession — a Jeremiah with his keen sensibilities — a Paul 
with his fiery passions. 

It is further clear how simple a thing is scriptural con- 
version. It is not some mysterious process beyond our 
comprehension, nor the magical impartation of some gifts 
or powers that ordinary men do not possess. It is 
a simple change in the use and direction of the powers 
we ahready possess; turning them from the wrong 
into the right channel ; substituting their true use and 
right direction for their abuse and wrong direction. As 
with Paul, when his enthusiastic energies were turned 
from persecutiug men to loying and blessing them. 
This is clearly possible to every man, depending only on 
himself; and therefore the scriptures exhort every man to 
be converted and turn from his evil ways. There may be, 
and often is, one definite time in a man's life when he is 
induced to make this resolve. That time may specially 
be called the time of his conversion. But with all of us, 
there is much of this conversion needed through the whqje 
of life. For not until every power is entirely consecrated 
to its most true and divine use, and that in the most 
perfect manner, can conversion be regarded as complete. 
Then only are we thoroughly good men. How far the best 
of us are from that, may safely be left to the individual 
conscience. 

in. We come to look at the practical carrying-out of 
this, to get the complete picture of the good man. 

Mrtt. Tou see how universal is the application of th© 
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principle. Every single thing that a man does involves 
either the use or the abuse of some power that he possesses. 
The good man is not he who strives to be good and devout 
on one day in seven, or in a few actions specially religious. 
We know, alas ! how very religious bad men can be. And 
there are good men who shrink from appearing "very 
religious," as 'the ancient men of Athens were. The 
good man is he who seeks always and in all things 
to turn all his energies and powers into the true divine 
channel or direction. He sees clearly that it is as truly 
the willof G-od, and for the good of men that corn and cabbages 
should be cultivated, or houses built, as that minds should 
be taught or sermons preached ; and he seeks to be a good 
man in the things he feels G-od has given him to do. One 
thing will guide his choice — that he is doing that for which 
he seems best fitted ; that which well employs most of his 
powers ; and that wiU be done heartily, as unto God, serv- 
ing, not himself, but his fellow men. 

Secondly, It will always be clear that the great good of 
man (wherein the will of God is manifest) is ever inward, 
intellectual, moral, spiritual. 

And therefore, this is ever the ruling thought of a good 
man; that his whole life be so conducted, that by the 
whole and every definite part of it, he may do most to 
secure the inward and imperishable good of men. For it 
would be little indeed to have helped to feed and clothe the 
body of a man, while the real inward man himself were left 
perishing. I do not mean, however, that a good man will 
ever be trying to preach sermons with his lips, or to do men 
good by talking. There are many ways of reaching the 
inward of a man, other and better than by words. There is 
a more soul-touching eloquence in deeds. The hand that 
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kmdl J wipei away a faUing tear, tlie lore thai stoops to 
raise a prostrate sinner, the unselfish energy that makes 
the most excellent articles for the poor, because they are 
poor and helpless; the conscientious rectitude that does 
things well — best, because there is no master's eye 
watching; the generosity that trusts aman because he is a 
man and a brother; these, and a thousand other little 
things that so concern the peace and happiness, the Ioyc 
and fkith of us all, these preach a &t more eloquent and 
convincing gospel than human language ever yet uttered. 
They are the dirine, spiritual teachings cf a good man. 
They are the spirit that he breathes, the atmosphere he 
creates. Tbey are like the aroma of the flower silently 
difiused through our gardens. They are the yoiceless 
radiance of the star, flooding the deep, blue heayens 
with the beauty of eternal truth, telling us how God is 
there and everywhere, and love the order of his king- 
dom. It is said of the righteous, or the good, that as they 
become known, they shall " shine as the stars in the firma- 
ment." Our Saviour's most universal advice to us all is : 
So to lefc our light shine before men that they may see our 
good works, and glorify our Father in heaven. 

Thirdly, It is equally obvious that in all this, the main 
element of power will be : that the good man is seeking to 
reach some high ideal of life, the source of his inspiration, 
and the object of his most ambitious hopes. 

There is no more certain sign of a good man than that he 
sets a very small value upon the goodness he may have 
attained— -often to the extent of refusing to call it good- 
ness at all. Not that he really depreciates it ; but because 
he is conscious of the immense distance at which he stands 
from that which be ought to reach. The secret of all the 
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loftiest and holiest endeavours of good men is having a high 
ideal of life, which can rebuke our innate idleness, can 
make keen the sense of our deficiencies, and fire our noblest 
longings. How high would the eagle soar were it not for 
the unreachable heavens above? So does the good man 
need, to keep him such, the inaccessible heights of goodness 
above him, that he may be ever ascending and not 
descending, losing all thoughts of self and its attainments 
in the unattained that presents a thousand-fold charms. 

And what can this high ideal be, but God? Or, lest 
that should seem to us vague and unreal, has not Christi- 
anity made goodness possible, by placing before us the 
ideal, realized as it were, in Christ Jesus ; who seems to 
come so near to us that we can lay hold of him, and then 
so to rise above us, that in reaching him we reach all ; 
who first lays hold of our love and faith in his manly 
brotherhood, and in his work of devotion and sacrifice for 
us, and then having made our hearts his, bears them away 
into the boundless heaven (infinity) of goodness, by making 
us feel that he who hath seen him hath seen the Father, 
and he who has become Christlike has put on the very 
image of Qod. 

To me it seems that Christianity alone thus fathoms the 
depths, and scales the heights of goodness ; because it first 
gives us something so real and human in its pure excellence, 
and then leaves us looking upon the approachable but 
unattainable heights of divine perfection. 

"We follow him, it may be with trembling steps, but with 
a fJEuith and a love — ^the love of a brother — that will not 
relinquish its grasp ; and we know that we are going to 
God. 



SERMON XVIII. 



THE SHADOWS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

** A light that shineth in a dark place." — 1 Pet. iL, 19. 

^j'HE prophet beautifully describes the dawning of 
AU j Christianity in these words — "The people that 
walked in darkness saw a great light, and to them 
that sat in the region and shadow of death, light has sprung 
up. 

But when we stand and watch the rising of the sun on 
the land that has been wrapt in the gloom of night, it is 
not only light that attracts our notice. As the flood of 
light moves silently forwards, the hill-tops and all high 
objects catch it first ; while far into the morning there are 
long shadows that stretch through the vales and lower 
lands. A great many objects are partially concealed in 
those shadows ; innumerable possible forms of beauty, that 
the light would exhibit, have no existence to us ; and a 
degree of sombre melancholy mingles in the scene of life 
and gladness. It is less so as the sun rises higher, but the 
shadows never disappear, even before the noonday 
splendour, and they lengthen again as the sun goes down. 
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deepening into the returning darkness of another night. 
So the world moves round, bathed in light — ^but light that 
casts its shadows. 

Artists and poets both glory in the shade, as well as in 
the brilliancy. They say the one requires the other for a 
set-off, and that the most beautiful effects are produced by 
the interchange and mingling of light and shade. I am 
not going to dispute this principle of beauty in nature and 
the fine arts. It may be indisputably correct, so far as we 
mortals are concerned. It seems, however, to stand 
associated with a deeper mental fact, which has very ofiben 
been observed, m., that the highest gifts of genius are 
always accompanied, more or less, with a spirit of 
melancholy — ^alike in the poet, the painter, and the musician ; 
while all that appeals to our deepest and strongest 
sentiments seems to open a fountain of tears. As though, 
to the human soul, the beautiful and joyous never came 
otherwise than clad in a degree of sadness. Who has ever 
listened to the richest strains of music, or read the loftiest 
strains of poetry, or gazed on scenes of surpassing beauty, 
without feeling disposed to sit down and weep in silence? 
The clouds of the soul as well as of the sky, enter into our 
conception of the beautiful. 

Believing, as I do, that there is nothing in the created 
universe which is not meant to bring us nearer to the 
fountain of all truth, I am very sure that there is an 
inward, deeper meaning in this. I have never believed that 
this world or system of things, as we know it, is absolutely 
perfect in itself — ^but that it* is perfectly adapted to us men 
and our moral condition. The world we live in is the 
reflected man. The meaning and deepest ground of what 
we see in nature, we can find in our own spirits. 
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There is no perfectly pure, iinallojed bliss for us as 
mortal, erring men. There are no rays of light that do not 
cast their shadows. Because there is no human spirit so 
refined from its earthliness, as to shew the image of G-od in 
ererj part, without some deformities. There are deep 
yalleys and ravines in the soul's life, into which the full 
light of day does not penetrate, and where, therefore, the 
shadows still linger. For supposing there is any wrong in 
us, and the light of divine truth rises on the soul, unless 
that wrong is quite banished, the light does not shine 
perfectly through it ; it casts its shadow somewhere. Along 
the brightest road to immortal blessedness, trodden with 
great rejoicing, these shadows rest. Explaining, in part, 
what we so often feel — especially in our moments of 
deepest religious emotion — ^we can weep when we are 
happiest, and we are far from happiest when there is most 
laughter. Tears and smiles lie very near together. This 
is the thought or fact I shall try to-night to unfold. 

I aim continually at two things at least — to understand 
and interpret all the varied experiences of human life, as 
they stand related to our Christianity ; and so to present 
them, that each one of us shall be encouraged and 
stimulated to make the utmost endeavours to attain the 
great end of life. 

Now, if the facts are as I am putting them, it will be a 
great relief to our minds to know that very often where we 
see darkness (if I may use such an expression), it is because 
there is light — light which falling upon some evil in the 
soul, causes it to cast its shadow. If there were rw light 
there would be no shadow ; we might be in darkness, but 
without knowing it as darkness. It is Christ in the soul 
that actually causes a tearfulness, quite strange and 
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incomprehensible to the Ghnstless. It will be some consola- 
tion to UB to know that perfect light, without any shade, is 
possible only to the perfectly pure. Even more, that the 
lihades may seem the deepest, where the light is brightest. 
How much that is mysterious then becomes intelligible, and 
our mortal course loses its worst fears and suspicions. 

We no longer argue that all is evil in man, because 
everywhere in our mortality are the shadows that accompany 
our higher life. We rather infer the opposite, as I have so 
often and strenuously contended ; when a man is conscious 
of these long dark shadows resting on his soul's life, it is 
because light is shining there — the sun has risen, but 
catches only the hill tops ; it has not yet gone down into 
the deepest vales. The image of God is there, on which the 
deformities stand out in gloom. In the light of the high 
ideal of life, the real seems deeply shaded. 

Let us look at a few forms which this fact assumes. 

Mrst. — Bepentance, — There are many men who cannot 
(at least they say they cannot) understand repentance, in 
really noble minds. I do not know that I could, in the way 
in which they conceive of repentance. For if it were no 
more than regret that some folly of life should have involved 
us in unpleasant consequences : if it were merely a dread of 
impending punishment, I could only see it to belong to the 
most ignoble minds. For fear in any and every form is a 
most debasing passion. But such is not the repentance 
pressed upon us by Christianity ; it is that fiilse repentance 
that needs again and again to be repented of. Because we 
know quite well that he, who is sorry for wrong for its 
consequences, is not sorry for the wrong at all— only for 
the punishment it brings. Whenever there is a chance of 
doing wrong with impunity, such a man will return to it, 
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and get what ccmpensation he can for a forced al)8tniaice, 
hj mere firee indolgence. Snch rq^tanoe is ignoble^ and 
scorned bj all tme and honorable minds. 

But repentance is a yerj different thing when it springs 
firom a sense of life and the things of life being what they 
should not be. A feeling of wrongness, of meanness, or 
nnworthiness. When we will take the trouble to trace this 
feeling to its source, it will be seen to belong to the verj 
noblest minds in the race. Por it is not just the feeling 
that we haye done something forbidden by Ood ; it is not 
commands, eren of the Most Hig^ that make things right 
or wrong. God commands the right because it is right, and 
forbids the wrong because it is wrong. In all high moral 
questions, neither the command nor the prohibition is made 
to rest on the word of God alone. Not because that word, 
when recognized as such, would not be enough. But God 
chooses to recognize the nature he has giyen us, in appealing 
to its moral instincts to sustain the anthoritj of his own 
word.' Moreover, we could only know it to be a command 
of God, by its correspondence with the character of God ; 
and that can be known to us only through our moral nature. 
It is one wide difference between enlightened and unen- 
lightened religion, that while the latter deals in arbitrary 
commands, enlightened religion founds its imperative on the 
fact that our souls, rightly appealed to, will give their amen 
to the will of God, even when we are practically running in 
opposition to it. 

So that in its last retreat, the sense of wrong always 
points to a right that we inwardly recognize and approve* 
"Meliora video proboque, deteriora sequor." As our 
Saviour taught 2 ^'K ye were blind, ye should not have sin ; 
now ye Btty We see, therefore your sin remaineth.*' That is 
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— ^the light inwardly revealing the true and holy, reveals 
the evil of that which falls short of it. Man can be a sinner 
only because the true light has shined in his soul. As I 
have often said, it is his divine childhood that gives birth 
to his guilt. The sense of sin or wrong is the dark shadow 
cast by the divine light, whose rays are intercepted by those 
things in us that are out of harmony with that light : that 
can neither absorb, transmit, nor reflect it ; and which, 
therefore, make us seem to stand at a distance from Ood 
and heaven. 

How different a thing is repentance thus looked at. For 
the clearer the light that is shining, the stronger the shadow. 
The nearer we are to God, the more opposite to that light 
seem all the evils that are in us. The more there remains of 
the divine image, the more impossible it becomes for us to 
be indifferent to whatever obscures it. Then the sense of 
wrong, and that means repentance, is the inheritance of 
true and noble minds. Go and ask that man who has 
become habituated to every species of unprincipled conduct ; 
whose thoughts never rise much above the condition of the 
brute ; who laughs to scorn the idea of a man being or 
becoming like God ; what sense of wrong, what compunction, 
what repentance does he know P Next to none. He will 
tell you how paltry a thing it is — he, whenever had a noble 
thought in his life. Go then to that man who thirsts and 
longs after righteousness, who feels that he cannot reach 
what his heart is set upon, because his hopes and desires 
keep rising higher and higher, outrunning his best attain* 
ments ; who never can rest till, in all things, he has become 
Christlike, because he knows it to be possible, and scorns 
to be content with anything short of the highest possibility j 
and I say that that is the man who will have the deepest 
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•eofleof 81X1, whose feelings are mo0t burdened with wrong, 
and whose repentance will flow in the bitterest tears. 

The constant habit of confessing sins, and indulging in 
repentance, until it becomes a formal part of our religion, is 
altogether to be deprecated ; it induces insinoeriiy, and it 
blunts the edge of our finest moral perc^tions. But a 
keen perception of every deviation firom truth, and a keen 
sorrow that such deviation should everoccurin life, is anoth^ 
matter ; without it no man can be intensely in earnest, or 
ever rise above the meanest ends of life. Never will it be 
otherwise than that the true repentance will be deepest 
when the ideal of life is highest ; wrong becomes more 
intolerable as we draw nearer to GFod. Heaven is protected 
against evil by no magic power, or armies of warrior angels ; 
but by the intense repentance, from seeing evil in the dear 
li^ht of our divine father, which would make renewed sin 
worse than death and hell. 

Tou will see that by repentance we do not mean those 
vain regrets that some are apt to indulge in, when a thing is 
past and can no longer be avoided or remedied. Such 
regrets are the resort of weak minds. Eepentance is not 
exactly regret ; it is not exactly a wish to alter the things of 
life from what they h9.ve been. No ; often men who most 
sincerely repent will not say that they regret the past ; that 
they would, if they could, alter it. They may even be glad 
in some respects that they have gone through it, and learnt 
its wisdom in bitterest experience. Bepentance deals more 
with the present. It is the rebound of the lofty aspiration 
that has not reached its high ideal. It is the sense of 
weakness in the presence of the vast designs of a godly life. 
tt is the return of the soul braced up by reflection, hope, 
and prayer, to those sublime endeavours, in which 'we seem 
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many times to hare fallen short ; but without which wo 
should not care to live, because life would have lost its 
meaning, if it could no longer be spent in drawing nearer 
to God. 

Secondly, — 'Wo have another form of this same fact in 
that general feeling of restlessness that so pervades the 
history of the whole race. 

Of all the creatures that we know in this world, man 
alone seems altogether uneasy in his position. He alone is 
gifted — or as some would mistakenly say, cursed — with 
discontent. J know not why any should feel dissatisfaction, 
but from a consciousness of something in our nature which 
they have not found the means of nourishing. All things 
below man live and die contented, as though they attained 
the end of their existence. It is this peaceful contentment 
of all things that sometimes leads us, amidst the restlessness 
of human agitations, to turn with a kind of painful envy to 
these lower creatures, wishing that we had been created 
anything but men. Naturally as this feeling springs up, 
how strange it seems to the reflective mind. Man who is 
gifbed with such high powers, who is capable of such 
sublime emotions, and looks out into such a vast universe 
of glory, — ^he surely has least reason to complain — ^yet he 
alone is full of restless complaints. 

It cannot be put down wholly to transgression ; for it 
existedbefore transgression, and was one influence prompting 
to it. It is not in lives full of wickedness that the feeling 
most prevails ; a criminal life tends rather to destroy it. 
The most contented men are generally those who are most 
sunk in sensual indulgence and earthly pollutions — who are 
least sensible of anything high and glorious in life. We 
can attain to the satisfaction of the brute, by destroying 
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our spiritual instincts, and bringing our nature on to a level 
with the brute nature It is oftenest when thoughts of the 
soul-life are stirred within us, and the deeper spirituality 
of our being asserts its claims, that we grow restless amidst 
this low materialitj, and pine with the feeling of the want 
of something not yet discovered. Sometimes this feeling 
asserts its power almost unconsciously in men, whose 
moral nature revolts against their mean condition. It 
covers sea and land with wandering adventurers — ^it 
stimulates the burning thirst for more and yet more of 
anything that we pursue, from the toys of the child up to 
the intellectual knowledge of the philosopher. It makes 
many an untaught rustic long to get beyond the horizon of 
his native home ; it leads the youth, bearing the banner 
with the strange device, to perish amidst the Alpine snows ; 
it mingles some little ingredient of bitterness in the best 
and noblest of human affections ; and when man comes to 
the crumbling edge of our mortality, and visible things seem 
dissolving, it lights up a fire in the interior of his nature, 
that throws some rays into the dark immensity beyond, 
making him feel, I shall not end my being here, even if I 
know not where I am going, or what I shall be. That this 
feeling and the issues from it, bring a great deal that is 
dark and mournful into life, we know too well. And yet 
how obvious is it, that the darkness is only the shadow that 
the light casts. The impatient restlessness, the feverish 
agitations, the raging thirst, the unwearied, daring, though 
disappointed efibrts, we all suffer from, are but the shaded 
side of that great truth, which, seen from the other side, is 
all bright light. "We are sons of God. There is a divinity 
in life. The bright but undiscovered ideal (by the christian 
recognized in Christ), is somewhere shedding sweet rays of 
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most heayenly loveliness. A few of those rajs reach us 
(more or less), but something comes between; and in the 
long dark shadows, however wearily we toil, we cannot 
forget that there is light. 

The Bible is the book that of all others, makes us thus 
restless and unsatisfied — ^a proof of the truth I urge. You 
may find here in New Zealand, toiling in a hard and not 
very elevated life, many a man who is perhaps glad to bury 
the memory of the past in the careworn fatigues of each 
day. While toiling with him through the day, you would little 
dream that any great and passionate emotions lay buried 
beneath that inexpressive countenance, seemingly contented 
with such rude life. But follow him into the quiet of his 
bush log-house. Prompt him to open his chest, and take 
out some of the long neglected mementos of the past. 
You will see how his hand trembles to open the almost 
forgotten packets ; and when his eye falls on the well- 
known lines that utter a parent's mingled sorrow and love, 
making home start up in the revivified inmgination of 
the soul, how fast the tears will begin to fall, and what 
expressions unbend and vary those rigid features. The fur- 
off light of home casts deep, dark shadows, intercepted by a 
long course of shame and wretchedness. But it is the 
light that does it. And here, my brothers, we toil and 
sweat, and toil and try to be contented; and choke in 
worldliness many thoughts that stir deep witlun us ; till 
in some thoughtful, plaintive mood we take up this Bible. 
Each page of it; seems written with a Father's hand — its 
lamentations, its very threatenings, seem written in the 
tears of parental tenderness; everywhere it speaks ofahome, 
better, brighter, happier. Then all the mightiest emotions 
of the soul are set loose. The world seems a wilderness-^ 
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life, a wandering through it; we cry in bittemew for thefiiff 
off rest. Here we can find no rest We are sennble of 
deep, sad night. Bat it is only the light beyond that does 
it. 

Thirdly. — Once more, this accounts for one other form 
of this same &ct, in that tendency, to find firalt, some 
wonld say — ^to see things in their worst light, some would 
say— obseryable in many men. 

Sometimes in its strongest form it launches forth burning 
indignation — not against men, but against those many 
forms of wrong, that will not let us rest in Gt>d's light. I 
am not excusing, but explaining. I do not know how 
man can long after that diyine ideal of life, without 
intensely desiring to put away all that lies between it and 
us. And in that desire I know not how he can help finding 
fault with all the hindrances to his holiest hopes being 
realized. When we see some cruelly oppressed slaye, and 
feel indignant at the oppression, it is not merely the cruelty 
inflicted— it is much more the wrong done to the dignity of 
our nature, in both the oppressor and the oppressed, that 
excites that indignation. We cannot love that nature and 
care for its well-being, without finding fault with those 
wrongs that destroy all that is precious. 

With all those ills in life that make man degraded ; that 
put at an indefinite distance the highest hopes of the race ; 
if we will still cherish the hopes, we must seek to remove 
the ills ; and I know not how we can do that without finding 
fault with those ills. Erom the time when Jeremiah uttered 
his lamentations to this day, when the last complaint of 
injustice troubles the too contented minds of the indolent 
or the selfish, the world has advanced in light and truth, 
because the lamentations have been unceasingly repeated 
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over the errors of mankind, by at least a few who have seen 
so much better things to be possible for us. Eor no 
reasonable man utters a complaint which is not, at bottom, 
an aspiration after unattained goodness. Here in this 
mis-managed country, the struggling citizen who feels all 
progress hindered by the obstructions of neglect, that make 
our roads impassable, does well to complain and find fault 
till the obstructions are removed. Clear the roads and the 
complaining will cease. In our onward journey to a better 
state and a more glorious life for men, when the road is 
obstructed by errors and follies and sins, we do well to 
complain of all such things till they are taken out of the 
way. Take them away, and we can cease complaining ; but 
to do so before, and to imply even by silence that the way is 
open, while all those huge barriers remain, would be treason 
to our high hopes and our divine calling. When men shall 
discover nothing to find fault with in a path to God, as ob- 
structedby human ills,*as ours still is — ^it willbe a melancholy 
proof that the distant light has gone out, and left us in a 
darkness, in which we can be content, because we can see 
nothing higher than our grovelling condition. 

The notion that sin and wrong are good and have their 
mission to fulfil, because they are here, I have ceaselessly 
repudiated, as a doctrine immoral in its nature, and fatal in 
its influence. But that sin and wrong should appear dark 
and detestable, that they should cast their shadows over all 
that is bright and beautiful, is well, until our hatred to 
them is too intense to allow of their continuance, and the 
impatient sufferings of the soul quicken us to a warfare, in 
which the predestined victory is on the side of light and 
life. Tor he who contends for truth, has ever " God on his 
sidei and need fear nothing that man can do." 



POSTSCRIPT. 

The preface is generally sapposed to be an author's last words to his 
readers. In this case it is not so. A few pages being still available, 
I take the opportunity of adding a postscript. An esteemed 
reader of the first series of sermons, resident in Auckland, says that 
after looking through the volume, he cannot discover in it any 
recognition of the doctrine of the atonement. I have as much regard 
for the opinion of a cultivated christian gentleman, as I have little or 
none for the uncharitable babbling of vulvar ignorance. It is quite 
possible that the same reader might urge the objection against thia 
second series. From his point of view the remark may be correct. 
But from mine, atonement is more or less in every single sermon. I 
would suggest to aU who share the feeling referred to, that atonement 
is not a doctrine at all, but a fact. There is in reality no doctrine 
of atonement. But all doctrine— if by that we mean divine truth — 
contributes to the fact of atonement. It is a great injury and injus- 
tice to the gospel to isolate any one or more of its teachings, and 
ascribe to them exclusively or prominently that result for which the 
whole gospel exists, and without contributing to which, nothing can 
have any place in that gospel. It is itself the gospel of reconcilliation 
or atonement (the two words in the English Testament being only 
two renderings of the same Greek word. ) Everything exists in it to 
bring about that one fact. Atonement or reconciliation is simply the 
harmony into which the mind can be brought with the infinite Father. 
Where that harmony exists, there is atonement ; where it does not 
exist, ten thousand doctrines — one or all — can give no doctrine of 
atonement. The means by which this atonement is effected I cannot 
limit. Christ tells me that knowledge of God, as revealed in himself, 
is eternal life ; most surely there can be no eternal life without atone- 
ment or reconciliation with God. 

It is now agreed, on all hands, that the scripture representation is 
that the gospel reconciles our souls to God ; not Ged to us. The 
scripture never presents God in an attitude of hostility to us. He is 
ever the Father seeking his prodigal children. I can sincerely say. 
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with the excellent Dr. Ohanning, that the work of Christ may have 
wide and wonderful bearings, of which we at present know nothing. 
Indeed it would be strange if it were otherwise. But in that of which 
we know nothing, we can have no immediate interest. What we do 
know is, that our souls need to be brought into harmony with the 
divine mind ; and that the whole gospel effects this. That is the 
FACT of atonement ; dear beyond anything to each one of us. But to 
put it into a doctrine of atonement is no more possible than to put 
the Divine Being himself into a doctrine ; a most futile attempt. I 
would say then to candid and thoughtful men who are dissatisfied 
with my manner of speaking and writing : Bring me from the New 
Testament any formulated doctrine in which atonement is declared 
exclusively or mainly to be found. I would be thankful for the 
enlightenment ; but I am conscious of its impossibility. Being so con- 
scious, I can only speak of the gospel as a whole ; which is God (the 
complete revelation of his love and design) in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself. Sin, or alienation, seems to me so terrible a thing ; 
reconciliation, or harmony, so glorious a thing, that lam content, with 
the apostles, to see that as the one design of the gospel, and to feel 
that the entire truth of that gospel may daily bring us a little nearer to 
God, and therefore to eternal rest. 

Should life and health be spared, and the means be available, it is 
my intention shortly to devote a volume to the consideration of 
What is the Gospel ? when such subjects as atonement, vicarious 
sacrifice, &c., will be presented in what seems to me the scripture 
light — ^a light remarkably simple, in contrast with the perplexed 
obscurity of systematic theology. It is not and never has been my 
aim to give anything like a system of divinity. The teachings of the 
Bible have always seemed to me too vast and profound to be 
systematised. So many attempts of the kind have been made, and 
apparently with such poor success, that I could feel no inclination to 
add another to the too numerous failures. Whether my design may 
be considered less ambitious, or more likely to prove successful, it is 
not for me to say ; but it is more to my taste, and for it I feel more 
adaptation. One who considers the present state of religion in the 
world, will not fail to observe two great tides of thought, threatening 
the stability of our christiaa faith. There is a strong and growing 
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tendency to dispnte, on groonds orreason, mach that we beUeve to 
be divine tmtb, and to put in its place what we think nntrath ; — as 
in the denial of the Personality of God, the redaction of our con- 
ception of God to an immanent power in the nnirerse of things, the 
questioning of all moral character in Him, with the logical deduction 
of the unreality of sin. There is also an equally strong tendency to 
amore negatiye scepticism, in the assertion that beyond the limitsof the 
material world, we have no knowledge whaterer. It is quite useless 
to meet these things with, theological or ecclesiastical denunciations ; 
to which they will never yield. Under the conviction that both 
these tendencies are mainly a rery natural reaction from some 
monstrous pebyebsions of Bible teaching, I have endeavoured to 
enter into the doubts and perplexities which I know many thoughtful 
men entertain, to present to them those elements of divine truth, 
which seem able to command assent, from the appeal they make to 
our DEEPEST SPIBTTUAL INSTINCTS. If this has to any extent been 
successfully accomplished, I am more thankful for it than any reader 
can be ; for I have then done all that I have desired to do. 

From that greatest of modem philosophers, Emanuel Kant, I 
have learned that there are many problems forced upon the mind, 
which reason finds itself incompetent to solve. But there are also 
MORAL INSTINCTS, as valid as logical axioms. To these moral or 
spiritual instincts, the elementary truths of our Christianity appeal ; 
its Founder assuring us that the path to divine knowledge lies 
through a purified heart, rather than a keen intellect. That path I 
have endeavoured to indicate ; making my daily prayer the dying 
words of the great, but, as I think, greatly erring, Goethe : **More 
Light ;*' conscious that as we grow into the image of God, we shall 
see as He sees ; and the last shadows will fall away from our long 
sin-beclouded minds. 

Wynyard'€treet, December 17, 1870 
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